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stowed away your belongings in your 

locker and begun to feel familiar with your 

room. You’ve sampled your various classes 

and learned about what to expect from 
your teachers — and what they expect of you! It's an 
exciting time of the new school year. A time of chal- 
lenge to your “school spirit.” 

On the bulletin board you see a flock of notices 
demanding recruits for this, that, and the other. People 
stop you in the hall and beg you to come out for the 
Band, the Cardinal staff, the Sock and Buskin, the 
Debating Team, the Cross-Country Squad, the Camera 
Club, the Royal Order of Amateur Gadget-Makers, or 
what have you. By now you know that this is the time 
for all good men to come to the aid of — Extra-Curricu- 
lar Activities. 

One of the first things you have to learn in high 
school is that a day contains just twenty-four hours, 
some of which, unluckily, have to be devoted to sleep, 
eating, home work, classes, and the family. You just 
can’t multiply yourself into Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
And you don’t want to wear yourself to a frazzle trying 
to do a dozen jobs, and doing none of them justice. If 
you jump into every club that invites your membership, 
you'll soon find yourself in a squirrel cage of activity, 
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The Pace That Kills 


An Editorial 


getting rapidly nowhere. What should be your answer? ~ 

Well, for one thing, don’t pick your activities just © 
to gain points for honors, or because you think “leader. — 
ship” is the way to win a big scholarship. If you do a ~ 
few things well, those results will come as a natural | 


by-product. 
And don’t make your activities all of one variety, 
If you're a natural athlete, learn to play the trombone, 


or get in on the Student Forum, just to balance things ! 


up. But if you're a chess hound and have printer's ink 


in your veins, find something active for a change, like 


fencing, or building stage sets for the dramatic club. 
In short, a healthy activities menu is a well-rounded 
one that gives you enough calories and all the vitamins. 

Whatever you do, find something that excites you 
down to the marrow of your bones, and go to town. 


The thing that interests you most deeply will be the | 


place where you'll do your best work. It will give you 
ideas on possible lines of vocational. development later 
on. We guarantee that you'll make a lot of good friends 
in the process. And, better still, you'll find that creative 
work is more fun than a solid diet of parties and movies. 
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Russians Lose More Battles, 
But Nazis Haven’t Won War 


HE tides of battle are still surg- 

; ing back and forth across the soil 

of Russia. The Germans claim suc- 
cess after success. But they have still 
not managed to break the stubborn 
Russian resistance. 

As the week opened the Nazis were 
sweeping across the Ukraine. They had 
reached the Sea of Azov, they claimed, 
cutting off the Crimean = en- 
tirely. East of Kiev, they declared, they 
had encircled most of Marshal Buden- 
ny’s army and were slowly cutting it 
to pieces. They were driving on Khar- 
kov, their next objective in this region. 
The Russians admitted the fall of Kiev. 
They hinted that the situation in the 
Ukraine was desperate. 


But by the week’s end they seemed 
to have stiffened again. Apparently the 
Nazis had been too optimistic. It 
seemed certain that much of Buden- 
ny’s army had escaped from the Ger- 
man trap. The Russians were stub- 
bornly holding a new defense line west 
of Kharkov. The Germans admitted that 
the supposedly “destroyed” Russian 
army was not only still in being but 
was counter-attacking with all arms. 
And far to the rear of the German ad- 
vance, the defenders of Odessa still 
held out. 

Meanwhile, at the northern end of 
the line the German assault on Lenin- 
grad was growing fiercer. House-to- 
house fighting was reported in the sub- 
urbs, while the Germans poured shells 
and bombs into the city. But the de- 


fense was still uncracked. 


THE MARCH 
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The first reports direct from the front 
began to come in as American corre- 
spondents were allowed to visit the 
Smolensk area in the center of the long 
battleline. Here, they reported, the 
Germans were definitely on the de- 
fensive. They were digging in along 
hundreds of miles of the line, while 
the Russians continued to attack. Ap- 
parently the Germans were content just 
to hold on here while they made their 
major efforts at both ends of the line. 

At the end of the week the Russians 
reported that the Germans had begun 
an all-out attack on the Crimea. 
Mechanized infantry were smashing at 
land .defenses, while planes and para- 
chute troops attacked from the air. 


Exit Neutrality? 


The Germans replied to President 
Roosevelt’s warning on the freedom of 
the seas by sinking the American-owned 
freighter Pink Star. The ship, which 
flew the flag of Panama, was torpedoed 
between Greenland and Iceland only 
a few days after the President’s Septem- 
ber speech. The Pink Star was armed 
and. was traveling with a Canadian 
convoy. 

All American merchant ships in the 
North Atlantic might soon be armed, 
the President indicated at a press con- 
ference less than twenty-four hours 
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that America will see to it 
that food and war mate- 
rials get safely across the 
ocean to the countries 
which are fighting Hitler- 
ism. 

Woodrow Wilson had 
put guns on American 
merchant ships during the 
First World War without 
waiting for Congressional 
approval. But this time, as 
Mr. Roosevelt noted, the 
Neutrality Act definitely 
forbids such action. 

Immediately Congress 
took the hint. Without 
waiting for a formal re- 
quest from the President, 
Administration leaders be- 
gan taking steps to change 
the Act. 

Some Congressmen and 
government officials want- 
ed to go even further than 





Carmack in Christian Science Monitor that. 


Can This Be Aesop’s Tortoise? 








y say it is neces- 
sary to repeal the Neutral- 


later. He made it clear 


ity Act altogether. Secretary of the Navy 
Knox urged this in a speech at the 
launching of the 35,000-ton battleship 
Massachusetts. “We must be ready, 
he said, “to keep the sea lanes clear, 
to keep war as far away from our 
shores as possible.” 


Fight Against Inflation 


No corporation should be allowed to 
make a profit of more than 6 per cent 
of its invested capital, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau believes. “In 
times like these,” the Secretary asserted, 
“when a corporation earns 6 per cent 
on its capital it ought to be satisfied.” 


Mr. Morgenthau was speaking before 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. That committee is holding hear- 
ings on a bill to control prices. The 


ge of the bill is to prevent in- 


ation by preventing the rise in prices’ 


with which inflation usually starts. 


High taxes are another way of fight- 
ing inflation. By taking money out of 
our pockets they reduce our demand 
for goods. When the demand is reduced 
prices are less likely to go up. The big- 
gest tax bill in our history has just been 
passed. But, said Secretary Morgenthau, 
‘Of course, we could have two tax bills 
in one year; there’s nothing in the Con- 
stitution to gee it. There’s nothing 
to prevent the introduction of another 
excess profits bill.” 

mk nad control alone will not pre- 
vent inflation,” Mr. Morgenthau pointed 
out. Another way of preventing it is to 
control bank credit, which is really only 
another kind of money. 

The Federal Reserve Board has just 
taken action to do this. It has raised 
by about one-seventh the aeeH § of 
reserves which all banks must hold. 

Banks are required by law to keep 
a certain percentage of their deposits 
always on hand as a reserve. The rest 
they may lend to their customers in 
the form of bank credit. By increasing 
the percentage of reserves, this new or- 
der reduces the amount of money (or 
credit) the banks may lend. 


Bulgaria Next? 


The German drives into the southern 
Ukraine and the Crimea have brought 
Nazi soldiers to the shores of the Black 
Sea. But they cannot control that sea 
or drive the Russian fleet out of it un- 
til they hold the Dardanelles, which 
connect it with the Mediterranean. 

Between Hitler and the Dardanelles 
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lie two countries: Bulgaria and Turkey. 
There have recently been reports of 
German pressure on both nations. 

Bulgaria is already pretty much un- 
der Hitler’s thumb. But now, appar- 
ently, he wants King Boris a y to 
join him in fighting Russia. 

If Hitler is working on Bulgaria it 
puts King Boris in a cruel dilemma. He 
cannot resist the Germans without suf- 
fering terrible punishment. But if he 
helps them there will probably be 
mutiny and revolution in the country. 
The Bulgarians are Slavs like the Rus- 
sians. The Bulgarian peasants may not 
like the Communists who now govern 
the Soviet Union. But no matter what 
the government, to them it is still “Holy 
Russia.” It would be difficult to force 
them to fight the Russians. 

If and when Bulgaria goes under, 
Turkey will probably be next on Hit- 
ler’s list. Turkey is still more or less 
an ally of Great Britain, although it is 
not actually in the war. The British ex- 
pect Hitler to try to persuade the Turks 
to let him: move in on them. If they 
refuse he may use force. 


After the War Is Over 


The end of the war may seem far off. 
But cleaning up after it is going to be 
a terrific job. It is none too soon to start 
planning how to do it. 

The SS of nine nations met 
in London recently to tackle this prob- 
lem. Two of the countries were repre- 
sented by men who are actually govern- 
ing them. These were Great Britain and 
Russia. The: spokesmen for the other 
nine were all exiles whose countries are 
now controlled by Germany. These 
were: Belgium, Free France, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Greece, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland and 
Yugoslavia. These nine governments, 
free and exiled together, make up the 
Inter-Allied Conference. 

The conference took two important 
actions. 

First, all the members pledged them- 
selves to live up to the Atlantic Charter 
pepe by Prime Minister Churchill 
and President Roosevelt. The important 
thing about this is that the dictatorial 
government of Russia joined in this 
pledge of freedom and P cron Me 

Second, plans were made to set up 


a pool of food and raw materials upon 
which all of E can draw at the 
end of the war. British Foreign Sec- 


retary Anthony Eden announced that 
the United States had approved this 
project. 





Lindbergh Raises a Storm 


The British, the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration and the Jews are the “three most 
important groups who have been press- 
ing this country toward war,” Charles 
A. Lindbergh declared in a speech at 
Des Moines. “No person with a sense 
of the dignity of mankind can condone 
the persecution of the Jewish race in 
Germany,” Lindbergh declared. But he 
advised American Jews not to take too 
active a part in promoting war. “The 
Jewish groups in this country,” he add- 
ed, “should be opposing it (war) .. . 
for they will be among the first to feel 
its consequences.” 

Lindbergh also charged that the Jews 
had more than their proper share of 
influence on American public opinion. 
“Their greatest danger to this country,” 
he said, “lies in their large ownership 
and influence in our motion pictures, 
our press, our radio and our govern- 
ment.” 

These statements raised an immediate 
storm. Leaders of all religious creeds 
and political faiths charged Lindbergh 
with raising the issue of anti-Semitism 
in America. Stephen T. Early, the Presi- 
dent’s secretary, said, “You have seen 
the outpourings of Berlin in the last 
few days. You saw Lind ’s state- 
ment last night. I think there is a strik- 
ing similarity.” 


October 6, 1941 5 


Seamen’s Strike Ends 


The strike called by the Seafarers 
International Union (later joined by 
the Sailors Union of the Pacific) ended 
twelve days after it had begun. The 
sailors agreed to go back to their jobs 
while the National Defense Mediation 
Board worked out a settlement of the 
dispute. The principal issue was a union 
demand that war Sines be paid for 
voyages to the West Indies. 

The SIU charged that the govern- 
ment was trying to “intimidate” seamen 
when it seized three of the struck ships 
and signed up its own crews. SIU of- 
ficials said they would tie up every 
ship on which their members worked 
as soon as it reached an American port. 
Meetings were called to discuss plans 
for a general strike of SIU members 
throughout the country. 

The eleventh day of the strike found 
twenty-five vessels affected in —seven 
ports on the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
Coasts. Six hundred seamen were out. 

President Roosevelt now turned his 
personal attention to the strike. The 
struck ships must be moved, he said. 
The government would not folerate fur- 
ther tie-ups holding back thousands of 
tons of vital defense materials. 

At the request of the National Mari- 
time Commission the dispute was then 
turned over to the National Defense 
Mediation Board. The strike ended 
when the unions accepted the Board’s 
proposal that they return to work while 
negotiations went on. But it did not 
seem very likely that the disputants 
would be able to reach a permanent 
agreement. 





Thomas E. Dewey, Re- 
publican District Attorney 
of New York and candi- 
date for the presidential 
nomination last year, call- 
ed the h “an inexcus- 
able abuse of the right of 
freedom of h.” Alfred 
E. Smith, former Gover- 
nor of New York and 
Democratic _ presidential 
candidate in 1924 said 
that it “strikes at the very 
basis of our nationa] 


unity.” 

Lindbergh was defended 
by the isolationist America 
First Committee. It denied 
that he was anti-Semitic. 
The committee deplored 
“the injection of the race 
issue into the discussion of 
war “and peace.” But, it 
said, it is the interven- 
tionists who have done 
this. “Behind a smoke 
screen of groundless 

















charges this nation is be. 
ing to war.” 
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An Anxious Moment in the World Series. 
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Sea and Air Battles 


The British and the Axis have been 
trading blows in the Mediterranean 
lately. Both sides are preparing for pos- 
sible action in northern Africa now that 
the blistering desert summer is ending. 

The most sensational Mediterranean 
incident was an Italian raid on Gibral- 
tar. Rome announced that a small force 
of “mosquito” torpedo boats had en- 
tered Gibraltar harbor, sunk three sup- 
ply ships and badly damaged another. 

The British belittled the damage. 
They made the counter-claim that their 
submarines and planes had sunk two 
large troop-carrying liners in success- 
ful attacks on Axis convoys bound for 
Libya. A few days later London an- 
nounced successful submarine attacks 
on five Italian ships. 

The war at sea was accompanied 
by repeated air raids on Mediterranean 
bases. The Italians concentrated on the 
British base at Malta, while the British 
blasted at Tripoli. 

British air attacks on Germany and 
the German-occupied coast of Europe 
were also stepped up. Many people be- 
lieved these raids were intended to help 
relieve thé pressure on the Russians. 
The British hoped to force Hitler to 
transfer some of his planes from Rus- 
sia to Western Europe. 

The world receives few reports on 
how much damage these raids are do- 
ing. But one has come from the French 
port of Havre. This city of 200,000 pop- 
ulation has been raided 200 times by 
the RAF. French officials said these at- 
tacks were so frequent and severe that 
many people had fled the port. “All 
but a few thousand” of those still there 
leave every evening and sleep in the 
country. 


Speeding Aid 

As the Russians continued to lose 
men and materials on the eastern front, 
their appeals for aid became more 
urgent. Both Britain and the United 
States speeded up their efforts to meet 
the need. 

“We need tanks, more tanks, and yet 
more tanks,” the Russian Ambassador 
told English workers. “Your tanks will 
not be wasted. They will go out to bat- 
tle at once. We know how to use them 
against our common enemy.” 

In the United States, President 
Roosevelt called in Congressional lead- 
ers in an attempt to speed up the new 
lease-lend bill. They agr to side- 
track everything else until this measure 
is passed. Little opposition to it is ex- 
pected. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard was 
the first witness as hearings on the bill 
began. We will have to send greatl 
increased amounts of food to England, 
he declared, if the British are to win 


When the Supreme Court of the United 
States began its 151st term on October 
6, two new Associate Justices were on 
our highest tribunal. They are, left to 
right, Robert H. Jackson of New York 
and James F. Byrnes of South Carolina. 


*the war. At least a billion dollars’ worth 
of food must be shipped between now 
and February, he declared. Edward R. 
Stetinnius, Jr., Lease-Lend Adminis- 
trator, asked the committee not to put 
any restrictions on aid to Russia. 

William S. Knudsen, Director Gen- 
eral of the OPM, joined in the call for 
speed and more speed in esaergee 
Sacrifices will be necessary, he said. “It 
is up to us, and now I mean all of us, 
to get behind the President and our 
government and see this job through, 
regardless of the sacrifices we have to 
make in our comfortable standard of 
living.” 


Germany's “New Order” 


Resistance to the Germans continues 
to grow in occupied Europe. In an at- 
tempt to stem it in France, Marshal 
Petain broadcast an appeal to his people 
to stop their attacks on Germans. “I am 
not ignorant ‘of your feelings,” he said. 
“I deeply feel myself the trials and the 
suffering you are experiencing. But if 
the disturbances continue,” he warned, 
“they must lead to new troubles.” 

But the war behind the lines went 
on. Three more persons were executed 
in France. German officials announced 
that French women aiding fallen Brit- 
ish fliers would be sent to German con- 
centration camps. Men are executed 
for this. 

The same kind of news came from 
other parts of the continent. Twenty- 
five inhabitants of the Belgian town of 
Tournai were seized as hostages. The 
Germans announced that they might be 
shot as a mage for the slaying of two 
German police officials. 

In Norway the state of emergency in 
Oslo was ended. But a slightly milder 
form of martial law was extended over 
the whole country. Mass arrests, par- 
ticularly of labor leaders, continued. 

The Germans announced that at least 
295 persons, including several women, 
had been shot in the occupied countries 
since Aug. 1. The largest number of 
executions (122) was reported from 
Zagreb in Yugoslavia. 

The most serious new outbreaks were 
reported from that country. A million 


and a half Serbs were said to be in arms 

against the Germans and Italians. Thou- 

sands of them, Rome said, were wan- 

dering over the country in organized 
erilla bands, armed with torches, 
mbs and machine guns. 

Large Italian forces*were being sent 
into Croatia to keep order and the Ital- 
ians took over complete control of part 
of the Dalmatian coast from which t 
had previously withdrawn. Two thou- 
sand additional German troops were 
also sent to Yugoslavia. 

Reports of trouble in Czecho-Slovakia 
were confirmed by the Nazis when they 
announced that a state of emergency 
had been declared in six important areas 
of that country. 

The Nazis also said that General 
Alois Elias, the Czech Premier, had 
been arrested on a charge of “prepara- 
tion to commit treason and high trea- 
son. 

The reason given for the declaration 
of a-state of emergency was that “irre- 
sponsible elements in the service of Eu- 
rope’s enemies” had committed a num- 
ber of acts against the Reich and were 
trying to stir up the population. 


NEWS ROUNDUP ‘ 
The second and final phase of the great 


war games in Louisiana and East Texas 
came to an end. The Army never discusses 
publicly the lessons learned in these exer- 
cises. But a few conclusions leaked out. 
Officers admitte’, for instance, that the 
Army has not yet learned to handle ar- 
mored divisions. These divisions will prob- 
ably be completely reorganized in the near 
future. And Lieut. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, 
director of the maneuvres, pointed out 
that the men were not properly trained to 
work in small units. 
+ 
There are signs that the economic meas- 
ures against Japan taken by Great Britain 
and the Unitéd States are forcing the Jap- 
anese to pull in their belts. The Tokyo gov- 
ernment has slashed its budget by more 
than a billion yen. This was done to free 
all available funds, labor and material for 
defense. The national debt of Japan is ris- 
ing at the rate of about a billion yen a 
month. Japan also seems to be having 
trouble with Thailand. The Thai are firmly 
resisting Japanese attempts to squeeze eco- 
nomic, political and military concessions 
out of them. “The Japanese southward ad- 
vance has struck a snag in Thailand,” one 
correspondent wrote : 
° 
General Charles de Gaulle, Free French 
leader, has an army and a navy. Thousands 
of Frenchmen living in exile all over the 
world are his followers. But up to now he 
has never had an organized government, 
even a government in exile, behind him. 


Now he has one. He has set up a Free 


French National Council, with himself as 
President. This Council will consider itself 
the government of France until it can hand 
over its power to a legally chosen govern- 
ment in France. It does not consi that 
the Pétain administration is such a gov- 
ernment. . 
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arms won : : , 
ey By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 
van’ BB [PAN AND AMERICA — Are the United States and Japan 
h to be friends or foes? Will the next great outbreak of war 
‘eS, Tie in the Pacific Ocean? Both Britain and the U. $. have 
warned Japan to stop her march toward the south. But 
sent America and Japan have had troubles in the past which did 
Ital. not result in war. 
part For fifty years Americans looked upon Japan with friendly 
they interest. We — to _ a a = ae nee 
hou- and science. after . $. bought nes in 
1399 and after Japan defeated Russia in 1905, Japan and ~ Lage ge AND COM- 
America began to think of each other as rivals, particularly [ee eae A an aberecwae, 
aki for the trade of China. In 1931 Japan seized Manchuria from [WES ae FOR OUR SHIPS 
a ™China. Four years ago Japan began a war against Ching §& oe. + Z 
ney that is still going on. moves broke treaties that Japan 
mcy had made with the U. S. and China. The U. S. protested and 
reas tried to settle these conflicts lly. 

When the German army conquered France in 1940, Japan 
eral took over Indo-China and made threatening moves toward 
had British Singapore and the Dutch East Indies. We get most 
of our tin and rubber from these places. 

So the U. S. finally began taking more forceful action against 
Japan. Last summer we stopped nearly all our trade with 





1853-54] commMODORE MATTHEW C. PERRY'S TWO 
VOYAGES IN 1853-54 MARKED THE END OF JAPAN'S 
POLICY OF “LIVE ALONE AND LIKE IT.” 
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her. This was a hard blow to Japan because America was her (AC pen 
ise best customer, and she got her main supplies of oil and muni- Fee 
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Eu- are now going on, in the hope of solving these problems. | Al aA 
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IN 1931, JAPAN OCCUPIED = 
MANCHURIA IN VIOLATION OF 
INTERNATIONAL TREATIES. THIS 
AGAIN STRAINED RELATIONS 
WITH THE UNITED STATES, 
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IN 1937, THE U.S. GUNBOAT 
PANAY WAS SUNK IN THE 
YANGTZE RIVER BY A JAPANESE 
BOMBER. TOKYO APOLOGIZED 
AND PAID DAMAGES. TO U.S. 








D STATES FACED 
THE THREAT OF A “TWO- 
OCEAN” WAR, WHEN JAPAN 
SIGNED A MILITARY AGREEMENT 
WITH GERMANY AND ITALY. 
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THUS FATE KNOCKS 
By Olin Downes 


Reprinted from the New York Times 


Magazine, by permission of the 
editor and the author. 


LITTLE less than 150 years 
A ago Ludwig van Beethoven 
created his Fifth Symphony. 
As introduction to that heroic score, 
which humanity has taken to its heart 
as the most popular of all works in its 
form, he fashioned the motto theme of 
four notes, of which Schindler said, 
“Thus fate knocks at the door”—the four 
notes which have rung down the last 
100 years and are the cornerstone of 
the symphony. 
This famous motive of four tones is 
the simplest, the most compact in all 
symphonic music. 
And it is not only the cornerstone ot 
a grand symphony-—this motive. It is 
Beethoven himself; his road of defiance, 
his kingly rage, his cry for liberty, 
which he expressed as none other has 
ever expressed it in music—a cry that 
has never gone unheard and is echoed 
today, to the four corners of the uni- 
verse and With a significance almost 
mystical in the world battle for free- 
dom. It was Robert Schumann who 
once declared that rebellion could be 
concealed within the four walls of a 
symphony and the police be none the 
wiser. 
The “V” for Victory 
It so happens that the rhythm of the 
Fifth Symphony's strangely evocative 
theme corresponds precisely to the 
rhythm of the Morse code — three dots 
and the dash—which denotes the let- 
ter “V,” and that letter, adopted the 
world over as \anti-Hitler propaganda, 
is heralded day and night all over the 
world through the invisible ether, pat- 
terned upon the motto theme of the 
symphony. : 
” Certainly Beethoven, who, by the 
time of the completion of the Fifth 
Symphony was quite deaf, alone with 
his dreams, creating in the world of the 
spirit, could never have expected this. 
He had merely delivered his message. 
For us there is a certain rather hair- 
raising coincidence in the developments 
which have so suddenly, and as if by 
lan, made him anew the _banner- 
arer of humanity. 
There is no question of Beethoven’s 
meaning in the Fifth Symphony. There 
is first the mighty pronouncement of 


the motive of defiance of fate, by many 
instruments in unison, barely, austerely, 
and without supporting harmony—a 
motive which is a grim pronouncement 
of conflict. 

This is the motive that comes back 
again in the third movement of the 
symphony, the scherzo, like an uneasy 
thought that stirs the conscience; that 
is rapped out at last, after groping and 
mysterious harmonies, by a solo horn, 
as if to say, “When will the sleeper 
awake?” And then the thunderous re- 
sponse, with this motive, by all the in- 
struments, and the moment of strange 
pause, almost coma, while the dull 
thudding of.the fateful rhythm is heard 
from a drum in the depths of the or- 
chestra, soon to rise, as it were, from 
lethargy and indecision, with one trium- 
phant sweep which ushers in the hymn 
of victory. 

Who should say this in music but 
Beethoven? He lived during the era of 
terror and change following the Ameri- 
can and French Revolutions of the late 
eighteenth century. He was fundamen- 
tally related to the ideals and the forces 
of that century—ideas, let us give 
thanks, which are still alive in the twen- 
tieth. Beethoven was a man of liberty. 


He was built for battle—a figure of 
less than average height, broad-shoul- 
dered, firm knit, resolute and energetic 
of bearing. The forehead, surmounted 
by an enormous shock of hair, broad 
and high; the jaw massive; the lips, 
which protruded, pressed firmly to- 
gether. If ever there was personifica- 
tion of a‘man and a genius fashioned 
for titanic deeds, it was here. 


Beethoven’s contempt for appear- 
ances, for pretense in high places, and 
the timid and conventional thinking 
which characterizes the greater part of 
the world was part of him and his 
music. The story of Goethe and Beet- 
hoven walking together, of Goethe 


OO. 0 © imenins 


Beethoven, in his Fifth Sym- 
phony, expressed the defi- 
ance of all oppressors which 
stirs the world again today 


drawing aside for some aristocrats to 
_ by and doffing his hat, of Beet- 

oven striding through the group look- 
ing neither to right nor left may be a 
legend and might easily be bad man- 
ners on the part of Beethoven. But he 
did treat the aristocracy and flatterers 
that way. J 

The Fifth Symphony, then, is of a 
piece with Beethoven the man and the 
artist, and his mission among us. It was 
not by chance that he was thrilled as 
a youth by Schiller’s “Ode to Joy” - 
that hymn to the liberation and broth- 
erhood of man which became the cap- 
stone of the last and Ninth symphony. 
Or that, adoring Napoleon the first con- 
sul, and, as he lieved, liberator, 
Beethoven composed his “Eroica” sym- 
phony with that warrior in mind—only 
to tear up the dedication in a rage 
when he learned that Napoleon had 
had himself crowned Emperor. 

Beethoven fought heroically, sub- 
limely alone. There is little more piti- 
ful, yet symbolic of his inner vision and 
outward helplessness, than the episode 
of the premiere of the Ninth symphony, 
when the master, aged and worn with 
so many good battles, tortured by life, 
sunk in his thoughts, stood motionless 
on the stage, his back to the audience, 
till a singer gently turned the deaf man 
about for him to see the multitude, 
shouting in tears. For no true man, or 
artist either, ever knows the outcome 
of his battle or the rewards of his faith. 
He can only pray and fight as Beet- 
hoven did. 


The Four-Note Motive 


One thinks of that furious and uni- 
versal four-note motive, sounded at the 
beginning of the incomparable sym- 
phony, sustained on the last quivering 
tone as if by the erushing impact of 
all the instruments, as if two planets 
had whirled against éach other in space 
to remain locked in this embrace till 
the end of time. 

One thinks also of Beethoven, dy- 
ing, raising a fist at the sound of a thun- 
derclap,. to shake it at destiny, as he 

ao 4 There is the gesture, with the 
our notes of the symphony. And now, 
again, in the raldet | of lightning 
and the storm, his spirit returns to us 
and its reverberant summons is heard 
again by all the people of the earth. 
And heard, not without fear, at Berch- 
tesgaden. 
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Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


Scrimmage Season 


making up their minds are go- 

ing to get some help from the 
Government. From now on there 
won't be so many varieties of shoes, 
dresses, fabrics, blankets, bicycles, 
automobiles, refrigerators, and furni- 
ture to choose from. 

Sh ed shoppers already ma 

have pita that pnetblile has hap 


GS nating who have trouble 


pened to the goods in stores and . 


show windows. In a few months the 
trend toward a smaller number of 
models of each article will be no- 
ticed by everyone. Why is this neces- 
sary? Simply the United States is too 
busy making guns, tanks, planes, 
and ships to supply the wide and 
wasteful choice of goods for home 
use common in peace time. 

Twelve leading bicycle manufac- 
turers, for example, already have 
agreed to cut the weight of new 
bicycles about 10 per cent, make 
fewer models (10 instead of 40), 
and cut out unneeded gadgets and 
metal decorations in order to save 
vital materials for the defense in- 
dustries. The cut in models will free 
machine tools and skilled workmen 
for more urgent defense work. 

The 10 per cent weight reduction 


— in bicycles is to be made largely 


through the elimination of chrome, 
copper, and nickel as metallic decora- 
tion. A saving of about 20 per cent 
in the rubber used by the bicycle 


industry is planned by 
doing away with white 
sidewall tires, which au- 
tomobile manufacturers 
already have agreed to 
drop. Bicycle makers 
also agreed that re- 
claimed rubber would 
be used, instead of raw 
rubber, for hand grips 
and other parts. 
“Simplification” 

This drive to save ma- 
terials for defense is be- 
ing pushed hard by 
Donald M. Nelson, exec- 
utive director of the 
Supply, Priorities, and 
Allocations Board. (See 
Schol., September 22, 1941, p. 9: 
“SPAB to the Rescue.”) He explains 
that this program calls for the “sim- 
plification” of goods on store shelves. 
And he insists that it has nothing to 
do with “standardization.” In simpli- 
fication a manufacturer would cut 
down his varieties, but in standardi- 
zation all manufacturers would be 
forced to turn out products very 
much alike. 


Not “Standardization” 

“We do not propose,” declared 
Mr. Nelson, “to tell the American 
people that they must all sit in 
standardized chairs, wear standard- 
ized shirts, get up to the tune of 










standardized radios, and crawl de- 
jectedly into standardized beds at 
the end of dull, standardized days. 
Simplification is much different. 

“Every retail merchant knows that 
he does most of his business on a 
small part of his stock. If he could 
carry fewer styles and sizes of things 
—fewer styles of shoes, washing ma- 
chines, overcoats and dresses and 
kitchen utensils and vacuum clean- 
ers—he would be better off, provided 
the elimination of the abandoned 
styles was performed wisely. 

“Nor would the consumer feel any 
particular hardship. After all, we are 
not exactly asking the American 
people to bear a great load if we ask 
them to select their winter blankets 
from among half a dozen sizes and 
colors instead of from among 30 or 
40. No one suffers much if he has 
only four new car styles to choose 
between instead of having a dozen— 
provided the cars which are offered 
are just as good... .” 

“Simplification” will not, however, 
save enough materials to supply all 
the guns and other goods needed. 
The job of building a two-ocean 
Navy and a powerful mechanized 
Army, and furnishing aid to Britain 
and other friendly nations, has 
caused shortages in vital metals. This 
means that non-defense makers of 
automobiles, bicycles, refrigerators 
@nd other goods must not only use 
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| SHOPPERS, GOODS, & PRICES 


Fewer Varieties of Commodities, and Higher Prices Bring 
Home to Consumers the Meaning of “‘All-Out’’ Defense 





“Wool” made of milk or cotton; 


“THERE’LL BE SOME CHANGES MADE” 


We will be (or already are) using: 


Paper or plastic refrigerator trays instead of aluminum ones; 
Glass jars and fiber containers instead of tin cans; 
Plastic or wooden hairpins instead of high-grade wire ones; 





Fabrics of spun glass; 


plastics instead of metal; 





Pots and pans of enameled ironware instead of al 
Stockings of rayon and nylon instead of siik; 


Knives and forks, door knobs, clothes hangers, brush handles and radio cabinets of 


~ Cellophane, waxed paper and transparent plastic wrappings instead of tin-foil for 
cheese, candy bars, chewing gum, and tea; 
Aprons, gloves and bathing slippers of waterproofed cotton instead of rubber; 
Medicines made from coal tar instead of from plants obtained in the Far East. 
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metal more sparingly. But these 
manufacturers will also have to cut 
production sharply. Consider the 
steel problem. 


The Steel Shortage 


Steel is used directly or indirectly 
by nearly every industry. Our huge 
steel industry produces about 90 bil- 
lion tons a year. But defense indus- 
tries will use half of this amount. 
This leaves only 45 billion for all 
non-defense industries, which falls 
far short of meeting the demand. 

So a priority rule, issued by SPAB, 
determines who is to get steel and 
who is not. Defense industries get 


& 


first call on supplies. Makers of 
stoves, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, metal office furniture, radios, 
typewriters, electric appliances, zip- 
pers, and air conditioning oa 
ment, will have to hope for the best. 
(The plight of these non-defense 
industries will be discussed in a later 
article.) Manufacturers of refrigera- 
tors and washing machines are be- 
ginning to use iron, glass and plastics 
instead of aluminum and chrome. 
(The box on page 9 shows other 
changes that non-defense industries 
will be making in an effort to get 
around shortages in vital metals. ) 


Keep Them Rolling 


Automobile manufacturers are 
shifting more and more to defense 
work’ on tanks, trucks, and airplanes. 
The 1942 production of passenger 
cars has been cut 50 per cent to save 
steel, aluminum and other materials 
for the production of defense goods. 

This cut in passenger car produc- 


tion will be a blow to automobile 
salesmen and garages. Accordingly. 
garage owners are advised to im- 
prove their service and repair de- 
partments. Efforts will be made to 
keep the 31,000,000 automobiles now 
on the road in good epair and roll- 
ing. Automobile companies have 
been given a priority on materials 
needed to make spare parts to repair 
the cars now in use. People will be 
encouraged to keep the old car go- 
ing. And only those persons who 
need a car for business purposes may 
be allowed to buy a new one in the 
near future. : 


Sharp-eyed shoppers already may 


Henry Ford, in straw hat, stands beside 
the world’s first plastic automobile. Cot- 
ton, wheat, corn, wood fiber, straw and 
hemp were used by scientists to make 
the plastics in this Ford car. 


have noticed the effects of SPAB’s 
“simplification” and priorities rules 
on non-defense industries. But it 
doesn’t take a sharp-eyed shopper 
to notice something else very im- 
portant—prices of food and other 
everyday articles are going up rapid- 
ly. Five cents. more a dozen for eggs, 
butter two cents to four cents higher, 
another rise in the price of pork 
chops, all hit the American family 
in the pocketbook and stomach. 


Prices Are Higher 


In most cases the supply of farm 
products exceeds the demand. There- 
fore, why are prices tising? Heavy 
buying of canned goods and dairy 
products by the Army, and increased 
shipments of these products to Bri- 


- 





ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 





tain, have caused prices to rise. In 
addition, the Government has in past 
years put rig: crops in storage 
to prevent a fall in prices. The farm- 
ers also have insisted on getting a 
“parity price” for their crops. This 
means that the prices of products 
the farmers sel] must balance with 
the prices of the things they buy. 
And although farm prices are up the 
farmers say they have-not gone up 
enough to give them “parity.” ° 
Your family is going to get an- 
other shock when it begins buying 
winter clothes. Clothing prices have 
not gone * as rapidly as those for 
food, but they are higher. The in- 
creased demand for clothing, 
brought on by higher wages and in- 
creased employment in defense in- 
dustries, have caused higher prices. 
The Office of Price Administration 
— headed by Leon Henderson — has 
fixed the prices of fabrics in an ef- 
fort to keep clothing prices down. 
But manufacturers say the higher 
wages paid to their workers, and a 
lack of skilled machine operators, 
have forced them to raise prices. 


How Much “Ceiling”? 


Government officials say all these 
price increases will add up to a dis- 
astrous inflation unless something is 
done to control prices. (See Scholas- 
tic, September 29, page 9, “ “All Out’ 
Taxes for “All Out’ Defense.”) Presi- 


’ dent Roosevelt favors a price control 


bill that would put a “ceiling” over 
the prices of the 100 most important 
industrial products. 

The price control bill now is being 
Pa 138 by the House of Representa- 
tives Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson, who would get greater 
powers under the bill, has appeared 
before the Committee to urge that 
it be approved quickly, and sent to 
the House for debate. Critics of the 
bill said it would do no good be- 
cause it puts no “ceiling” on farm 
prices joe wages. But Mr. Hender- 
son argued that if the prices of in- 
dustrial products were strictly con- 
trolled, farmers and workers would 
have no grounds for demanding 
higher prices for crops or higher 
wages for services. 

Next week, Scholastic will con- 
tinue its examination of the price 
control problem, and discuss the 
pros pet g cons of the proposed law 
to put a “ceiling” over prices. 
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THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 


HE transplanting of a people, 
and of institutions of law, gov- 


ernment, church, and society, 
was a very great achievement. But in 
that process of transplanting from 
Old World to New both men and 
institutions suffered a sea-change. 
The very act of uprooting was in it- 
self disturbing: in a few cases it was 
demoralizing, in most it was liberat- 
ing. Men and women had to adapt 
themselves to conditions very differ- 
ent from those they had known in 
their old homes, and they had to 
mold their institutions to fit the new 
conditions. Even on the sheer 
physical side the necessities of liv- 
ing were vastly different from Eu- 
rope—as they continued to be on 
future American frontiers. 

But the most striking long-range 
effect of the New World environ- 
ment on the people and the institu- 
tions of the Old was democratiza- 
tion. Some of the intellectual roots 
of American democracy go back to 
the ancient world, some to the 
medieval church, some to England 
of the 16th and 17th centuries; but 
the social and economic roots are 
firmly planted in American soil. The 
liberalizing of Old World institu- 
tions can be seen in every aspect of 
American life. 

It is well to keep in mind that 
most of those who came from the 
Old World were ripe for a more 
democratic way of life. They were 
recruited from the poorer classes of 
England and the Continent—the un- 
derprivileged, the dissenters, the dis- 
contented. Most of them had never 
known freedom from want, or from 
fear of governmental tyranny, free- 
dom of economic opportunity, free- 
dom of conscience. When they left 
the Old World they put behind them 
the trappings of monarchy, an estab- 
lished church, aristocracy and class 
distinctions. They came anxious, nay 
determined, to enjoy the liberty that 
had long been denied them. 

This does not mean, to be sure, 
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By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbio University 


that once in America all govern- 
mental regulations, all church ordi- 
nances, all class distinctions disap- 
peared. Not at all. Most of the laws 
of old England were extended to the 
colonies; the state church was es- 
tablished in the Southern colonies 
and the Congregational in New Eng- 
land; while class distinctions were, 
in many places, retained. Yet from 
the beginning there was far more of 
freedom for the individual man than 
there had been in the Old World. 

In a wilderness where the su- 
premely important job was the 
physical one of cultivating the soil, 
hunting food, defending the com- 





The Roots of 
Democracy 











munity, individual worth came to 
count more than did anything else. 
There were a number of “gentle- 
men” among the first colonists in Vir- 
ginia, and some of them thought it 
beneath their dignity to labor with 
their hands; John Smith soon rem- 
edied that by proclaiming that 
those who would not work would 
not eat. And so it was everywhere in 
the American colonies—life itself de- 
pended upon individual labor, valor, 
ability, not upon inherited wealth or 
position. In the wilderness class dis- 
tinctions were as superfluous as the 
clothes that proclaimed them. 

So, too, with economic distinc- 
tions. The Old World of the 17th 
and 18th centuries had great ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty. But 
few came to the New World with 
any wealth, and those who attained 
it did so largely by hard work and 
intelligence. The path to economic 
opportunity was open to all—even to 
indentured servants, many of whom 
became well-to-do farmers; even to 
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apprentices, many of ‘whom—like 
Benjamin Franklin—became crafts- 
men. In the American society of the 
18th century there was probably a 
more even distribution of wealth 
than in any other society in the 
world. There were, to be sure, a few 
great planters, owning many acres 
and slaves. There were a few sub- 
stantial merchants in the New Eng- 
land coastal towns. But their num- 
ber was small. As. Franklin wrote, 
“most people cultivate their own 
lands, or follow some handicraft or 
merchandise; very few are rich 
enough to live idly upon their rents 
or incomes.” Nor was there, in the 
colonial period, any real poverty; it 
was a sorry specimen of a man who 
could not find work in the towns or 
carve out a farm for himself in the 
interior. 

The breakdown of class distinc- 
tions shortly made itself felt in the 
realm of government and of religion. 
Suffrage was, to be sure, far from 
universal, yet it was comparatively 
easy to qualify for voting, and most 
men who desired to do so could take 
part in the business of government. 
Not only this, but circumstances re- 
quired, ‘time and again, that men 
take into their own hands the mak- 
ing of government. Thrown upon 
their own resources, they waited not 
for authority from the old country, 
but themselves set up governments. 
This experience was to be repeated 
time and again—from the Mayflower 
Compact to the associations that es- 
tablished governments on the Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee frontiers. 

“And the same thing occurred in 
the church. Here, again, men simply 
came together and formed a church 
—a congregation. They derived 
authority to do this not from some 
bishop or some government, but, as 
they said, “from God.” 

In church and in state, in society 
and in economy, then, the New 
World democratized Old World men 
and institutions. 
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VITAMINS ARE NEWS 
= by Ryllis and Omar Gostlin 








S a nation we are becoming vitamin-conscious. All 
A of us want good health, and in a hundred ways 
we are being told that vitamins are essential to 
health. We read magazine articles and newspaper re- 
ports of miraculous cures that are attributed to vita- 
mins. Even from Germany come stories that in spite of 
severe shortages of vital food supplies, the health of the 
army and of the entire nation has been preserved by 
means of synthetic vitamins. We are confronted by a 
barrage of advertisements announcing the vitamin con- 
tent of this or that food. 

Most of us, however, are woefully ignorant as to the 
kinds and quantities of food we must eat if we are 
really to secure an adequate supply of essential vita- 
mins every day. Consequently in a country bulging with 
food and burdened with unused farm land, from one- 
third to one-half of our people fail to have the food 
which builds and protects health. This ignorance is due 
in large part to the very newness of vitamins. Practically 
all that is known about them has come from chemical 
laboratories since the beginning of the century, and 


most of our knowledge is the result of discoveries within 
the last five or ten years. 

Now, however, as part of the program of national 
defense, the health of every citizen becomes a matter of 
primary consideration. Therefore, the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition of the National Resources Council 
has set up minimum standards which are recommended 
as daily allowances for each of the essential vitamins. 
It is now possible for all of us to know enough about 
vitamins to realize why they are important to our health. 

Of the various vitamins that have been discovered 
thus far, we should remember five—A, B;, C, D, and G. 
Each one is entirely different in. nature and function 
from the others, and we must make sure that we get 
them all. Quantities of Vitamin A and D can be stored 
in the body for future use, but the required amounts 
of B,, C, and G must be eaten every day. There is no 
danger of getting too many vitamins. Let's consider 
each one in turn and look at the chart opposite to see 
which foods we can depend upon as the major sources 
of “the Big Five.” 





mal growth, lengthens life, 


a disease of the nervous system called from citrus fruits and vegetable sala 


VITAMIN A protects nor- their diets. They become the victims of cooking, it is well to get your supply 
f ; s. 


und helps the body to guard 
against infection. Both 
young and old need it for the main- 
tenance of health and vigor. Also this 
vitamin has received considerable atten- 
tion as the cure for night blindness. 
The importance of Vitamin A has 
been proved by experiments with white 
rats. A rat which is fed all the essential 
food elements except Vitamin A will 
stop growing and show signs of poor 
health such as rough and falling Pair 
running nose and ears, chalky, brittle 
teeth, and sooner or later an eye dis- 
ease. 


ONE of the most important 

of the vitamin group known 

as the B complex is thiamin 

or B,. Amazing improve- 

ments of nerve, heart and stomach con- 

ditions as well as increased energy have 

been reported as a result of giving 

patients larger amounts of thiamin. The 

person who wants a good appetite, 

steady nerves, and lots of pep will 

make sure that he gets an adequate 
sppply of B, every day. 

Both rats and pigeons show the im- 

mediate effects of a lack of thiamin in 


beri-beri. The body becomes twisted, 
legs unsteady, and the victim eventually 
dies of paralysis unless the vitamin is 
restored. Recovery is surprisingly 
rapid as soon as thiamin is supplied. 
Thiamin is one of the chief ingredi- 
ents added to the new enriched bread 
we have been hearing so much about. 
Another addition designed to make 
white bread a healthier food is the 
vitamin called nicotinic acid. Although 
the names are similar this vitamin is not 
related in any way to the nicotine con- 
tained in tobacco. Nicotinic acid pro- 
tects the mucous membranes of the 
digestive system and prevents pellagra. 


. ASCORBIC ACID, Vitamin 

C, is essential for healthy 

blood vessels and sound 

bones and teeth. Extreme 

lack of this vitamin results in a disease 
called scurvy, but even an inadequate 
supply will cause a low state of health, 
fragile blood vessels, weakness in the 
structure of the teeth, and brittle bones 
which are likely to fracture easily. 
Since Vitamin C is usually in 


THIS vitamin is sometimes 
called the sunshine vitamin, 
but those who do not get 
enough sun and growing 
boys and girls particularly must have 
another source such as cod liver oil. 
Vitamin D is essential for growth and 
the development of sturdy bones and 
sound teeth. Lack of it may show up 
in bow legs, decaying or protrudi 
teeth, misshapen jaws, or poorly form 
chest cavity. Vitamin D is also needed 
to help protect us against colds, bron- 
chitis 4. even pneumonia. 


ALSO known as B, or ribo- 

flavin, Vitamin G is neces- 

sary not only for growth but 

for health and vigor in men 
and women of all ages. It has been 
accurately described as preserving “the 
characteristics of youth.” When rats 
are deprived of this vitamin they take 
on the appearance of old age, but their 
youth is quickly restored when Vitamin 
G is again put into their diet. 
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"| | T. A M | N A Daily Adult Requirement — 5000 international units. 
Each square = 500 units provided by quantity of foods indicated. 
Girls 13-20 need 10 squares per day Boys 13-20 need 10-12 squares per day 
BUTTER — 1 ounce ae *MILK — 1 pint outer 
*TOMATOES — I medium SB ‘ *CHEESE— 2 ounces etaaiesd 
*LIVER — 2 ounces —7—e APRICOTS—42 dried ( pbaabddes 
CARROTS — ¥% cup Ree ‘BROCCO ip ay 
*SWEET POTATO—1 med. ees va ae COLLARDS — ¥ cup eo oo ee 
SQUASH —% cup yellow [ *TURNIP GREENS — ' cup (i) 
KALE — % cup RET | | ee 
Re a SN 
EET a 


VY | T, A M | N B Daily Adult Requirement — 600 international units. 
i 1 Each square = 60 units provided by quantity of foods indicated. 
Girls 13-20 need 7-8 squares per day Boys 13-20 need 9-11 squares per day 
*BEEF — 4 oz. lean a *MILK — 1 pint S 
CEREAL—% cup dark (i *ORANGE-—1 medium § 
‘TOMATO — 1 medium jj *POTATO—2white (iB 


BREAD — 4 slices nee pall ' *POTATO—I sweet (a 


PEAS — % cup ef '  WHEATGERM—%cup 9D 
*HAM OR PORK—4 oz. QD OYSTERS eee 6s ok Se 


VY J TA M | N C Daily Adult Requirement — 1500 international units. 

Each square — 190 units provided by quantity of foods indicated. 
Girls 13-20 need 11 squares per day Boys 13-20 need 12-14 squares per day 
CABBAGE—% cup raw [ED *TOMATO — 1 medium 


CAULIFLOWER — % sm.hd. [i *BROCCOLI— cup [i 
“GRAPEFRUIT—“ med. [I = -ORANGE—1 medium 


Vi TAM ] N Geez caer tvaeieamanhan ko aescahy ot foods indicated. 


Girls 13-20 need 7-8 squares per day Boys 13-20 need 9-11 squares per day 
*POTATO—1 sw. or wh. § *BROCCOLI— cup 


*BEEF — 4 oz. lean a * CHEESE — 2 oz. B@ 
*GRAPEFRUIT — 4 2a *PEAS — % cup BB 

‘PORK — 402. a  $$PINACH—%eup 
*TURNIP GREENS — % cup *MILK — 1 pint a! 
‘LIVER — 3 oz. beef RS See 


*Items starred provide more than | vitamin 
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© South America Cracks 
Down on Nazis 
O'R South American neighbors 


have begun to crack down on mis- 
chief-making Nazi agents. Little Uru- 
guay started it last year. During the 
ast couple of months other countries 
have been following Uruguay’s example. 
Bolivia announced that it had broken 
up a Nazi plot to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. Chilean authorities arrested 
several Germans from the southern part 
of the country. They were cine of 
organizing “sports” clubs which were 
really uniformed armed forces. In Col- 
ombia the government is investigating 
charges that Nazi propaganda™is being 
spread through the army. 
But the most important of these in- 


vestigations is taking place in Argentina.. 


Argentine newspapers and some mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies have 
been worried about Nazi activities. But 
they could never get the government to 
do anything about it. 

Popular feeling against the Nazis, 
however, grew stronger. Congress final- 
ly took the bit in its teeth and appointed 
a Committee to Investigate Anti-Argen- 
tine Activities. This committee is some- 
thing like the Dies Committee in this 
country. Its chairman is a fiery young 
Deputy named Raul Damonte Taborda. 

They have already submitted two 
reports to Congress. These declared that 
there was an actual Nazi party in Ar- 
gentina, although this was against Ar- 
gentine laws. It covered the whole 
country and was organized as a military 
force. The whole business, they said, 
was run from the German Embassy. 

The German Ambassador, Baron Ed- 
mund von Thermann, was already un- 
popular because he tried to block: the 
Damonte investigation. This report was 
the last straw. On Sept. 15 the Chamber 
of Deputies, by a vote of 78 to 1, ap- 


proved a resolution submitted by the 
committee. This called for the breaking 
up of German social and charitable or- 
ganizations on the ground that they are 
only a front for illegal political activity. 

Late in September the Argentine gov- 
ernment discovered a plot hatching 
among members of the army air corps. 
Loyal troops took over airports and 
other strategic positions. The entire air 
force was grounded, its commander was 
removed and twenty aviation officers 
were arrested as conspirators. 


WH FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


Here are the answers to a few questions 
that may help you to form your own 
opinion on Fascism in Latin America. 

i Are there many Germans in Latin 
America? Yes, a great many, although no 
one knows the exact number. Large groups 
of people of German blood are concen- 
trated in certain sections. There are, for 
example, from half a million to a million 
German settlers in the three southern states 
of Brazil. And there are large German col- 
onies in southern Chile and northeastern 
Argentina. 

i Are all these Germans Nazis? No. 
Many German families have lived in Latin 
America for generations. They are just as 
good Americans as most of hs people of 
Gerx.san descent in the United States. But 
on the other hand large numbers of them 
are Nazis. It is easier for Hitler to influ- 
ence and control the Germans in South 
America. Most of them have kept their ties 
with the homeland and have not mixed 
with their South American neighbors. They 
live in towns which are sometimes entirely 
German, and have their own schools. 

i What about the Italians? There are 
enormous numbers of Italians in Latin 
America. In Argentina, for instance, almost 
one out of every three persons has Italian 
blood in his veins. But the Italians are 
Latins, like their neighbors. They mix 
more easily and quickly become _real 
South Americans. Some of them are Fas- 
cists, of course. 

i Are there any native Fascists in South 
America? Yes, there are. The largest native 
Fascist party was the Integralistas in Brazil. 
This was broken up by President Vargas 
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three years ago. But there are small Fas- 
cist groups in many of the other countries. 
The Popular Socialist Vanguard in Chile is 
the most important of these. And some of 
the Latin American dictators have been 
very much impressed by Hitler and are 
starting to copy his ideas. . 

* 44 What conclusion can we draw from 
these facts? Most informed persons agree 
that the Fascists, either foreign or native, 
are not a serious threat in Latin America 
at the moment. If the Allies win the war 
they will probably never get anywhere. 

i But they do have a toehold. If Ger- 
many should come out on top in Europe 
they would be greatly strengthened, and 
might stage successful uprisings. 


© Guatemala’s Strong Man 


Handsome, cold-eyed Jorge Ubico 
has been President of Guatemala since 
1931. He was elected in that year for 
a six-year term. The constitution of 
Guatemala said that a President could 
not be reelected for a second term. But 
in 1935 President Ubico held an elec- 
tion which overruled this and extended 
his term for eight years more. 

Last month he 
did the same thing 
again. Congress 
voted to stretch 
his term to March 
15, 1949. 

This is the pro- 
cess by which 
many Central 
American dictators 
stay in office in- 
definitely. Once 
they have become 
President they per- 

suade or force Congress to keep on ex- 
tending their terms regardless of the 
constitution. The Latin Americans call 
this. “continuismo.” 

President Ubico is definitely a dicta- 
tor, but a. benevolent one. He has done 
a great deal to establish an orderly gov- 
ernment in Guatemala and to improve 
the lives of his people. 

. One of the President's greatest ac- 
complishments has been in road-build- 
ing. Guatemala is the only country be- 
tween the Rio Grande and the Amazon 
which can be crossed from end to end 
in an automobile. It is the only Latin 
American country, in North America 
which has completed its share of the 
Pan-American Highway. And it has 
done this without borrowing money. 

General Ubico was born in 1878. He 
had made a reputation as a soldier and 
civil administrator before he became 
President. 


President Ubico 
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COLUMBUS DAY is an all-American holiday. 
it is celebrated throughout Latin America as 
well as in the United States. Latin Americans 
call it el Dia de la Raza (the Day of the Race) 
because of Columbus’ Spanish background. 

To pay common homage to the discoverer 
of the New World, the American republics 
are cooperating in building the Columbus Mem- 
orial Lighthouse shown in the drawing above. 
It will be constructed on the island of Santo 
Domingo, where Columbus lies buried. 





© Pilgrims in Paraguay 


The experiences of the Pilgrims who 
came to North America to escape re- 
ligious persecution are being duplicated 
in South America. 

Today’s Pilgrims are members of two 
German religious sects, Hutterians and 
Mennonites. Religious persecution in 
the Reich forced them to flee to Eng- 
land. But Hutterians are pacifists. So 
when the war came they decided to 
leave this refuge. Paraguay offered 
them land. Three hundred and thirty- 
four men, women, and children left for 
this new frontier in the tropical wilder- 
ness. Roland Hall Sharp tells their story 
in the Christian Science Monitor. 

They landed at Buenos Aires. For ten 
days and nights they journeyed by boat 
up the river to Asuncién, capital of 
Paraguay. Conditions, they wrote, 
“especially mi, accommodations, 
were bad beyond anything we had ex- 
pected.” Then for many days more a 
small barge, attached by ropes to an- 
other boat, carried them up the Para- 
guay River to the town of- Puerto Ca- 
sado, just north of the Tropic of Capri- 
corn. 

A primitive railroad bore them deep- 
er into the interior. They described it 
as looking like the “first iron horses” 
which snorted over the western plains 
of the United States in the 1860's. It 
took the train eleven hours to cover a 
hundred miles. At the end of the rail 
line they loaded themselves and their 
belongings into wagons which carried 
them to the little Mennonite colony of 
Filadelfia, deep in the Paraguayan 
wilderness. 

But even this was not the end of their 
journey. After a sojourn in the lit, in- 
sect-infested jungles of the Chaco they 
heard of a land in Alto Paraguay on 
the other side of the Paraguay River 
which was known as Primavera (land 
of springtime). In this rolling, forested 
country they have finally settled down 
to build permanent homes. 
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© Axis Airlines Out 


The last German airline’ was ousted 
from the northern part of South Amer- 
ica on Sept. 5, when the government of 
Ecuador ordered the Sedta line to cease 
operations. German planes and fliers are 
no longer in a position to bomb the 
Panama Canal if there should be war 
between the United States and Ger- 
many. 

Before the war began German lines 
were flying 11,473 route miles in 
Colombia, Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru and 
Chile. Now all they have left is a 70- 
mile route far to the south in Chile. It 
connects Santiago with the Argentine 
border. The rest of the former German 
mileage is covered by local South Amer- 
ican services, by Pan American Airways 
(east coast) and by Pan American- 


~ Grace Airways (west coast). Juan 


Trippe, president of Pan American Air- 
ways, was last week awarded the Dan- 
iel Guggenheim medal for inaugurating 
and successfully carrying out trans- 
ocean air service with South America. 

But although German airlines have 
been cleaned out of northern South 
America they are still flying over the 
southern part of the continent (Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina). The most import- 
ant of these southern lines is the Syndi- 
cato Condor in Brazil. But a Panam 
subsidiary (Panait do Brasil) is giving 
this line hot competition. 

The Condor line covers a lot of air 
miles itself. And it supports and supplies 
other smaller German lines. It also con- 
nects with the Italian transatlantic line, 
Lati. This is the most important remain- 
ing connection between the Axis coun- 
tries and the Western Hemisphere. It 
cannot transport heavy freight, of 
course. But it does carry Axis officials, 
mail, and small but valuable objects like 
diamonds back and forth. 


y other waterfall in the known world. 
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© Amado Nervo’s Birthday 


On April nights, mild, soft and beautiful, 

While you remember, meditate or dream, 

The daisies to the heavens blue rise up 

And there are changed to stars that whitely 
gleam. 


When on the boundless ocean in the east 

The sun pours forth his beams of sparkling 
light, 

Then to the fields the stars descend again, 

And they.are changed once more to daisies 
white. 


So when with blushes covered you pluck 
off 

The daisies’ petals fair, in secret hours, 

They tell of pe or of forgetfulness; 

"Tis this that gives them their prophetic 
powers: 

The future they foresee—they have been 
stars; 

Love too they comprehend—they have 
been flowerst * 


On August 27 Mexico commemorated 
the birthday of the author of these verses. 
Amado Nervo (1870-1919) was among the 
greatest of Mexican poets and a journalist, 
teacher and diplomat. Nervo wrote many 
simple, tender songs like this one, which is 
called En Las Noches de Abril (On April 
Nights). Nervo’s best-known works include 
Ellos (prose), En Voz Baja and Serenidad 


( poetry ). 
*This translation is by Alice Stone Blackwell 


from her book, Some Latin American Poets. Copv- 
right, 1937, University of Pennsylvania Press 
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SEVASTOPOL’S THREE WARS 


years, Russia’s great naval base of 

Sevastopol on the Crimean Penin- 
sula is under the guns of an invader. 
Nazi forces striking through the Ukraine 
have choked off the narrow neck of land 
that connects the peninsula with the 
mainland. But like Odessa, which has 
continued to resist though surrounded, 
Sevastopol may hold out for many 
months. 

Situated in the southern part of the 
Crimean Peninsula, Sevastopol is about 
100 miles farther south than the general 
northern shore of the Black Sea. And it 
is the base nearest the Dardanelies and 
the Bosporous, the sole trade channel 
from the Black Sea to the outside world. 
Sevastopol’s harbor is famed alike for its 
size and its safety during the severe 
storms for which the Black Sea is noted. 
Occupation of Sevastopol would give 
the Nazis a dominant position on the 
Black Sea and provide them with a base 


a OR the third time in less than 100 


for Winter land and sea operations. 
As European cities go, Sevastopol is 
young, having been founded by the 
Empress Catherine II ‘n 1783. Subse- 
quently the Greeks colonized the prom- 
ontory, but were conquered by the Gen- 
oese, who settled at near- 
by Balaklava. In the Crim- 
ean War, between Russia 
on one side. and Britain, 
France, Turkey and Sar- 
dinia on the other, a battle 
was fought at Balaklava on 
October 25, 1854. The 
battle lives in English lit- 
erature, thanks to Tenny- 
son’s poem, “The Charge 
of the Light Brigade.” 
Sevastopol was the ob- 








seen few examples. The combined fleets 
and armies of Britain and France that 
attacked it constituted the most formid- 
able armament that ever had been 
transported by sea. The campaign 
against Sevastopol began early in Sep- 
tember, 1854, and not until i 8, 
1855, did the mighty fortress fall. 

During the siege, which 
was among the most fa- 
mous of the nineteenth 
century, the British troops 
“suffered fearfully from 
fever, cholera and dysen- 
tery. Hospital arrange- 
ments were at first woe- 
fully inadequate and un- 
organized. The fate of the 
wounded was terrible. 

But an “angel of mercy” 
was at hand. By a coinci- 


jective of Russia’s foes at Piven dence, just as a thirty- 
that time. The great naval Nightingale cated - = au Bos am 


arsenal there, begun by 
Catherine in 1786, had been completed 
on a scale of which the world had 





INDUSTRIES AND _RESOURCES 
OF THE USSR 


Place the letter A after the river, 
mountain or lake which is farthest 
west (toward Germany), B after 
the one which is east of that, and 
sO on. 

. Dniester River 

. Lake Baikal 
Ural Mountains 
Ob River 
Volga River 
. Dnieper River 
7. Don River 


Place the letter A after the in- 
dustrial center which is farthest 
west, B after the one which is 
east of that, and so on. 

8. Kuzbas 


9.. Ural 
10. Donets 
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VITAMIN QUIZ 


Complete each statement Ly 
reference to the chart on page 13. 


1. The two best sources of Vita- 
min A ares. end 


2. The two best sources of Vita- 
min: B, opet....si. sno 


3. White potatoes contain Vita- 


a RE 5 SNE 
4, It would be foolish to try to 





What Do You Know About the News? 


(Key to Correct Answers in Teachers’ Edition) 


get all your vitamins from 
single servings of food, but 
you could get a full adult 
daily supply of Vitamin A 
from , Vitamin 
C from , and 
Vitamin G from 

5. Boys require more vitamins 
than adults, and both boys 
and girls need more than the 

adult requirement of Vita. 

min: 














PEOPLE OF LATIN AMERICA 


Match the persons in list A with 
the descriptions in list B, and 
place the appropriate letter of the 
description after the person’s name. 
List A 
1. Ramon Castillo 
2. Raul Damonte Taborda 
3. Juan Trippe 
4. Amado Nervo 
5. Jorge Ubico 


List B 

A. President of Pan American 
Airways. 

B. Acting President of Argentina. 

C. Chairman of Argentine commit- 
tee to investigate Nazis. 

D. President of Guatemala. 

E 

F 

















. Mexican poet, journalist, teach- 
er and diplomat. 
. President of Mexico. 











Nightingale petitioned the government 
of Lord Aberdeen, the Prime Minister, 
for permission to go out to the Crimea, 
the government requested her to do so. 
The work she did on the battlefields 
placed her among the great humani- 
tarians of all time. She was idolized 
by the soldiers. When, at the end of the 
war, she returned to England, a fund 
of $250,000 was raised for her. She 
refused to accept this for herself, using 
it instead to found the Nightingale 
Home. The thanks of Parliament were 
bestowed upon her. The United States 
government sought her advice during 
the Civil War, and so did the French 
government of Napoleon III during the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-’71. 

One of the Russians who had his 
first experience of war in the siege was 
Leo Tolstoy, a young ensign of artil- 
lery, whose later literary works included 
War and Peace. 

When Sevastopol finally fell, its de- 
fenses were destroyed. By the Treaty 
of Paris in 1856 the defenses were not 
to be rebuilt, but these restrictions were 
voided by the London Conference of 
1871. The defenses, and also the docks, 
were restored by Russia in 1885 and 
Sevastopol again became the base of 
the Black Sea fleet. It was bombarded 
early in the World War by the Turkish 
fleet. Not long after the Armistice ‘of 
Nov. 11, 1918, an Allied fleet entered 
the Black Sea and Sevastopol was oc- 
cupied until the spring of 1919 by 
French, Greeks and Rumanians. 

John E. Bierck in the 
New York Herald Tribune 





Nazi “New Order” Defined 


“Give me your watch and I'll tell you 
the time,” is the French definition 
of economic colla with Nazi Ger- 


Milos Safranek in New York Times Book Review 
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“THE LAZIEST MAN IN THE WORLD" 


By Erik Barnouw 
ANNOUNCER: In his last years Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the best-known man in 
the world, lived quietly in 


He was over eighty. He was or: a” 


family man now, a man who wrote long 
letters to his friends. Every afternoon, 
his little granddaughter Deborah would 
come into the old man’s study, so that 
he could help her with her lessons. 

(Music up and down. Door opens and 
closes quietly.) ’ 

Desoran: Grandpa? 

FRANKLIN (off slightly): Come in, 
come in. 

Desoran (seeing him busy with 
some strange gadget): What are you 
doing? 

FRANKLIN: Working on something. 

DesoraH: Is it an invention? 

FRANKLIN: Oh, I suppose so. 

DesoraH: Aren't you wonderful, 
Grandpa! Is it a new invention? 

FRANKLIN: Oh sure, sure. I'll show 
you. 

' DesoraH: Why, it’s nothing but a 
long stick. 

FRANKLIN: Yes, but it has two prongs 
on the end of it. See ‘em? They're the 
secret! 

DesoraH: What are they for? 

FRANKLIN: I'll demonstrate it for you. 

Dexsora#: It doesn’t look like an in- 
vention. 

FRANKLIN: It is, though. Now behold. 
See that book way up there on the top 
shelf? 

DesoraH: With the gold letters? 

FRANKLIN: Right. Suppose I want 
that book. 

DesoraH: Shall I get you your chair 
that unfolds into a stepladder? 

FRANKLIN: No—we won't need that. 
Not now. : 

DesoraH: But I like to work that! 
That’s a good invention. 

FRANKLIN: But look. We hold the 
stick with the prongs right in front of 
the book . . . then we go. . . snap! 

(Snap of mechanism 

Desoras: It grabs the book! . . . Like 
a hand! 

FRANKLIN: Sure. Now it’s just as if 
your old grandpa had an arm ten feet 
long. I just reach up the mechanical 
arm and grab a book anywhere I want. 

Desoran: Oh, it’s wonderful! 

FRANKLIN: You like that? 

ry Sige wine fn 
wo s rs! I'm sure- 
they'd all love sis Pie thse can reach 
boxes from high shelves without any 
trouble! 

FRANKLIN: There’s an idea. We'll 
offer it to them. z 
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“Think how nice that would be for shop- 
keepers! I'm sure they’d all love one.” 


DesornaH: Was it your Franklin 
stove? 

FRANKLIN: No, that came years later. 
This is when I was just a lad. In my 
teens. Up in Boston. 

DesoraH: Did you invent something 
then already? 

FRANKLIN: Oh, sort of. One day, an- 
other boy and I had gone swimming. 
We'd been at it all day, and we were 
simply exhausted. Then it came time to 
start home, back to Boston. Well, we 
were walking along the edge of the 
water . ; : briefly) 

(Rippling music . . . bri 

Cuont: Ohhhhh. I at Sy we didn’t 
have to walk all this way back. I’m stiff 
all over. 

Ben: Maybe a wagon will come 
along. 

Cuum: Aren’t you stiff, too, Ben? 

Ben: I ache all over. 

Cuum (groan): Ohbhbh. 

Ben: Wait a minute. I have an idea 
about something. 

Cuum: What? 

Ben: I want to fly my kite again for 
just a moment. 


The great Benjamin Franklin as presented in a 
radio play in the Cavalcade of America series 


DesoraH: Oh my! . . . Grandpa, all 
the neighbors are just crazy about the 
chair that unfolds into a stepladder! All 
the houses on the street have one in 
their kitchen already. Grandpa, I think 
you're the most wonderful inventor! 

FRANKLIN: I’m not. 

DesoraH: You are too. Everyone 
says so. And Mother says you're so in- 
dustrious. 


Franxuw: I'm not a bit industrious. 
I'm just plain lazy. 

Desoran: You are not! 

Franxuin: Yes I am. I'm lazy. The 
laziest man you know. Why do you 
i 1 invented this new invention? 


le don’t mind walking up a 
par Wome or eight times a day, to 


et something off a shelf. But I hate it. 


y, I’m so lazy I invented a way of 
etting around it. I'll tell you a secret. 
m Bg just about the laziest man 

in the world! 

Desoran (shocked): Grandpa! I 
won't let you say such things! The very 
idea. 

FRANKLIN (amused): Did I- ever tell 
you about my very first invention? 
That’s a good example. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


Cxum: What for? Let’s get on! 

Ben: It’s wonderful kiting weather! 
Such a breeze. 

Cuum: But let’s get back to Boston! 
I'm exhausted! 

Ben: You can wait a moment. Look 
at the kite shoot up! 

Cxuum (exhausted): Who cares about 
kiting now? 

Ben: Would you hold the kite for 
just a minute? 

Cuum: Now what? 

Ben: Hold it. That’s it. I'll only be a 
second. 

Caum: What are you getting un- 
dressed for? 

Ben: You'll see. 

Cuum: Oh come on! Let’s get back 
to town! 

Ben: We will. Now then. Would you 
hold my clothes, too? The ground’s sort 
of muddy here. Now give me the kite. 
Fine. So long. 

Cum (off): Where are you going? 

Ben: Into the water. 

Cuum (further off): With the kite? 

Ben: Right! . 

Cxum (further): What's the idea? 

Ben (luxuriously): Mmm, the water 
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feels good. Now I'll recline on my back 
. . . Abhbh. 


Cuum (further): The kite’s pulling. 


you along! 

Ben: Hooray! . . . Watch me go! 
Hooray! (Shouting back) Say, would 
you mind carrying my clothes in to 
Boston? I’m riding back! 

(Music) 

FRANKLIN (chuckling): You see, 
Debby . . . my incurable laziness. I had 
it even then. 

Desoran: You mustn't say things like 
that! I won't let you! Why, just think of 
all the work you did inventing your 
harmonica! And your stove. And all 
your other inventions! And Mother 
keeps telling me how you used to spend 
just hours and days working on elec- 
tricity. 

FRANKLIN: Now that’s a long round- 
about story. 

DesoraH: Those electric bottles and 
batteries and everything. 

FRANKLIN: I can explain that all 
right. Did anyone ever tell you about 
the “electric Christmas party” we had 
one year? 

DesoraH: No-o. 

FRANKLIN: Well, that’s a good place 
to begin. That explains it all. One day 
we invited our neighbors and friends 
for a demonstration. But it was also a 
party. An electricity party . .. 

(Jolly music has come in and takes it 
away. Ad lib. laughter and chatter) 

FRANKLIN: Friends . . . friends! . . . 
Since this is an “electrical Christmas 
party,” we shall roast our turkey by an 
electrical jack, over a fire we shall now 
kindle by the electrical bottle. After- 
wards, a plum pudding! . . . with a 
flaming sauce ignited by electricity. 
Here you see our equipment. 

Lapy: Doesn't it look dangerous? 

FRANKLIN: It is dangerous, Madam. 
Extremely dangerous. Better step back 
there, young man. 

CuiLp: I want to be close. 

FRANKLIN: It’s a good idea not to be 
too intimate with this machine unless 
you've had a good deal of experience 
with it. I caution you all to be very 
careful not to touch the positive and 
negative connections at the same mo- 
ment. 

Man: What would happen if we did? 

FRANKLIN: I haven't experimented. 
It hardly seems wise. 

Woman: Step back, Tommy. 

Cuitp: Awww. 

FRANKLIN: We are ready to proceed. 
The electrical fluid will leap hon the 
positive here across this gap, igniting 
the tinder for our fire. 

Man: Will we see anything? 

Frankuin: A flash of sparks... . 
Now then, we take the negative ‘con- 
nection, and .. . 

(A sudden loud report and flash. 
Music in with it perhaps, then contin- 


uing tremolo for excitement through 
following dialogue. At the same time 
screams from the spectators.) 

Man: Dr. Franklin! 

@ Women: He’s hurt! 

Lavy: He’s fainted! 

2p Man: The electric shock went 
right through him. 

Cup: He looks all blue. 

Man: Dr. Franklin! Dr. Franklin! 

2p Man: Stand back, everybody. Let 
him breathe. 

Lapy: Oh, dear. 

Man: His heart's still beating. I can 
hear it. 

2p Man: Stand back, please. 

Woman: Shall I call Mrs. Franklin? 

Man: No, don’t frighten her. He'll 
be all right in a moment, I’m quite sure. 
Dr. Franklin, can you hear me? 

Cup: His left hand is all white. 

Man: Dr. Franklin. 

Lapy: This is what comes of med- 
dling with supernatural things. 

Man: Dr. Franklin. 

FRANKLIN (groans) 

2p Man: Can you hear us, Doctor? 

FRANKLIN (moans some more) 

Man: Are you all right? 

FRANKLIN (foggily): Now friends . . . 
we take hold of the negative connec- 
thot. 5% 

Man: You've already done that, Dr. 
Franklin. That’s why you're down on 
the floor now. 

(Music has sneaked out) 

FRANKLIN (coming to): Huh? Where 
am IP 

Woman: Youre all right. You're rest- 
ing a moment. 

Man: You've just had a severe shock. 

FRANKLIN: Ah, yes. 

Cuitp (whispering): His hand’s still 
white. 

2p Man: The blood will come back 
in a moment, I believe. 

Man: There was quite a flash, Doc- 
tor. 

Woman: And such a noise. 

Man: Don’t try to get up, Doctor. 
Just sit there a moment. 

2p Man: What did it feel like? 

FRANKLIN: Like—like being struck 
by lightning. I'd imagine. As if I re- 
ceived a blow in every part of my 
body. Lightning! That’s it! Did you say 
there was a flash? 

2p Man: Oh, yes. 

Woman: And a noise like thunder! 

FRANKLIN: And smell that smell. (He 


- sniffs) Do you catch a_ sulphurous 


smell? (Sniffs) 

Man: Why, yes. 

FRANKLIN: Just the odor that follows 
a thundergust. Friends, this supports a 
notion of mine that’s been hounding 
me for weeks. If electricity and light- 
ning really are the same, then we're on 
the verge of some knowledge very im- 
portant to mankind. . . Now, forgive 
me for interrupting our electric Christ- 


ry 
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mas party with this unseemly perform- 
ance. Help me up. 

Man: It was a most vivid demonstra- 
tion, Doctor. 

2p Man: Very exciting. 

Lapy: And frightening. 

FRANKLIN: And perhaps not unin- 
structive. Lightning and _ electricity. 


There’s a connection there — and I’m © 


going to track it down! 

(Music. Thunder and 
Wind) 

FRANKLIN: Hurry, son. The storm’s 
coming closer. Be careful of the kite. 

Son (21): Do we have to bring this? 

FRANKLIN: Of course. It’s the basis 
of the whole experintent. 

Son: Well, I just hope none of the 
neighbors see us. 

FRANKLIN: Why? What's the matter? 

Son: Flying a kite at my age. They’l] 
think I’m not right in my head. 

(Rain starting) 

FRANKLIN: Don’t worry so much 
about people’s opinions. We may prove 
something today that philosophers 
throughout the world are trying to 
learn. Turn here. Into this meadow. 

Son: It’s starting to rain. 

FRANKLIN: Let the kite up now. As 
quickly as you can. 

Son: Why is it made of silk? 

FRANKLIN: To withstand the storm. 
It'll be rough up there. Paper would 
tear to Pais 

Son: It’s flying up fast. 

FRANKLIN: We're going to that shed 
there. I’ve got the apparatus all ready. 
I want you to take care of the kite. 
rll watch the electrical equipment. 
Here, give me the end of the line. I'll 
have to attach that. 

Son: If we get a spark there—does 
that mean that lightning is electricity? 

FRANKLIN: Exactly. 

Son: Why are you so anxious to 
prove that? 

FRANKLIN: You'll see soon enough. 
Is the kite far up? 

Son: Yes. _ -, 

FRANKLIN; I've got it attached. 

Son: There’s a large thundercloud 
coming over. 

FRANKLIN: Good. 

(Thunder) 

Son: Anything happening? 

FRANKLIN teeabled). Nor’. .No... 

Son: It’s a great cloud. 

FRANKLIN: No sparks yet. It may be 
that the line isn’t wet enough. 

Son: What would that do? 

FRANKLIN: The string is not a con- 
ductor. But water is. So the string won't 
conduct the electricity until it’s thor- 
oughly soaked. (Thunder) Look, look! 

Son: What is it? 

FraNkuin: The strands*of hemp— 
they’re standing on end, bristling up. 
Look! 

(Crackling of sparks from here on) 

Son: Sparks. 


lightning. 





FRANKLIN: The electric fluid is flow- 
ing through! We've proved it! We've 
proved it! 

(Thunder. Music triumphant.) 

FRANKLIN (chuckling): And I i 

you remember the rest, Debby. 
I'd proved that, 1 knew how to save 
thousands of people’s homes and 
churches ang eh ic buildin _ Hore 
being stru ightning. Lightning 
rods? Lightning Be to conduct the 
electric fluid into the. ground. 

DesoraH: Did you invent the light- 
ning rod out of laziness too, G aP 

FRANKLIN: You think I'm joking 

DesoraH: I don’t know. 

FRANKLIN: I'm’ not. Not exactly. 
With lightning rods I made a lot of 
people’s lives safer and more comfort- 
able. You know, I organized the fire 
department here in Philadelphia. When- 
ever any home was struck by lightning, 
we'd rush with our leather buckets to 
try to save lives and property—often 
too late. Well, we don’t have to do that 
any more. Now, wlfen a thundergust 
comes in the middle of the night, you 
wake up for a moment, and think, 
Doesn't that sound good? And then you 
zo back to sleep again. Don’t you? 

DesoraH: I like to hear it thunder. 

FRANKLIN: Most ple do, nowa- 
days. Because now they are safe! And 
so I did my bit to help everybody be 
a little lazier. 

DesoraH: You don’t really mean 
lazy, do youP You mean comfortable 
and happy. 

FRANKLIN (chuckling): You under- 
stand. I thought you did. You know, 
[ think pe are very important— 
don’t you 

DesoraH: You're important. 

FraNKLIN: Everybody's important. 
Much too important to — well, to spend 
their time climbing up and down lad- 
ders all day. Why, that kind of thing 
makes him a slave. Because—well, man 
can invent things to do these jobs for 
him. He can invent himself an extra 
hand and a long arm, to work for him 
... In all my inventions, I was try- 
ing to do something like that. To make 
men free of slavery and drudgery. To 
make extra hands for him, and arms 
that could reach everywhere. To give 
men freedom and power—so they could 
go on and make a better world. . . 
Debby, I believe in kings. You didn’t 
know that, did you? - 

DesoraH: I thought you didnt. 

Franxkuin: I know you did. But I 
do believe in kings—provided every- 
body cam be one. And they wi 
kings some day. Kings of the material 
world. Yes, I believe that. I believe 
that 95 

(Music up and resolve to finish) 


will be. 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


TALES OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 


In one respect I almost envy a youn 
man who has been writing to me shout 
the choice of books. He is a refugee, 
well-educated on the continent of Eu- 
rope. He reads English but has never 
had American literature to read. His 
field is not literary, but he wants to 
grow up with the country and wishes 
to know for himself the books we have 
grown up on. Now, put yourself for a 
moment in his place. He is going to 
have a chance some of us might well 
envy: to read as an adult, for the first 
time and purely for pleasure, what most 
of us had to read when we were young 
and generally didn’t much want to. The 
Last of the Mohicans -will be a dis- 
covery, Longfellow a bolt from the blue, 
and Emerson an eye-opener. What will 
he do with Poe? I think he will have a 
grand time with Poe. 

For in the Tales of Poe you have not 
only literary masterpieces but personal 
entertainment of a particularly enthrall- 
ing kind. I remember when for the 
first time I shivered as The Pit and the 
Pendulum swung into action; when I 
cHuckled over X-ing a Paragrab (and 
I chuckle at its memory every time 
something unexpected hap in the 
composing room today). The Narrative 
of Arthur Gordon Pym was as convin- 
cing to me as the daily newspaper — 
or the Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
Yes, I think this gga will enjoy 
Poe. In fact, I know he will, for just 
the other day, as I was coming home on 
the subway, I saw a boy, evidently a 
newcomer, lost in the pages of a book 
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that looked as if it had come from the 
five-cent table of a second-hand shop. 
It probably had. But you see, it was 
Tales of-the Grotesque and Arabesque. 


CARL SANDBURG: A STUDY IN PER- 

SONALITY AND BACKGROUND. 
By Karl Detzer 

This book (Harcourt) is so new it 
can’t be in your library yet, but it soon 
may be: Carl Sandburg is so import- 
ant a figure among our present-day 
writers that a book about him, especi- 
ally one from the personal angle, is 
bound to be read with peculiar interest. 

You can see the appeal it is likely to 
have, from the very first paragraph: 
“I went to see Carl Sandburg, poet, 
biographer, singer of songs, teller of 
tales. I went to find out all I could 
about this man, who after doing six 
books of rousing poetry, three of biog- 
rent: two gay volumes of fantasy for 
children, a collection of earthy folk- 
songs, had spent sixteen years turning 
out the longest, the most painstaking, 
the most poetic, the most entrancing 
biography ever written by an Ameri- 
can.” (Pause at this point. How many 
of these can you identify offhand from 
his paragraph? 

So the writer of this book set out to 
discover how Sandburg’s mind and 
memory worked. He wanted to know 
Sandburg’s methods of assembling facts 
for a biography 150,000 words longer 
than all Shakespeare’s known writings. 
He was curious about how much of 
himself Sandburg had put into this book 
about Lincoln. The result is an unusual, 
stimulating report on America as well 
as on the author. Notice one of the 
pictures, a photograph by Steichen of 
Lincoln’s life mask, set on a table on 
which is es hand. Some- 
thing stirs in the spirit as you feel that 
one has been the interpreter of the 
other. 





Book Week Is Coming 


Under the slogan “Forward with 
Books,” the 23rd annual observance of Book 
Week will be celebrated this year Nov. 
2-8. Local and nati organizations, ra- 
dio stations, newspapers and periodicals, 
schools, libraries, Te ticaones and individ- 
uals are already taking advantage of the 
ideas and materials offered by Book Week 
Headquarters, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York City. We suggest you write them for 
their Book Week Manual (which will be 
sent you free). The Manual contains many 
suggestions for Book Week celebrations, 
detailed instructions for setting up your 
own Book Week committee, a brief history 
of raat yp ee ( ance cor in 
makes or your schoo i 
and a list of Book Week aids sting ook 
a price list. 

Among those aids listed in the Manual 
you'll find something new this year. It's 
an attractive and sturdy cloth-bound book- 


let, entitled the Book Record, which you 
can use as a permanent record of books 
you have read and books you want. There 
is space for comment on each book, too. 
Single copies of the Book Record are sold 
by Book Week Headquarters for 25 cents; 
10 for $2; 25 for $4; and larger quantities 
at special discounts. The 1941 Book Week 
"esepr may be ordered for twenty cents 
‘or single copies or six for $1.00. 


First-Class Mail 


To point up the importance of letter 
writing (and letter reading) along comes 
the information that A Treasury of the 
World's Great Letters (edited by M. Lin- 
coln Schuster), published last year by 
Simon & Schuster, is still selling at a clip 
of 250 copies a week. The same firm has 
just finnounced publication (later this 
month) of A Second Treasury of the 
World's Great Letters (edited this time by 
Wallace Brockway and Bart Keith Winer ) 
as a companion piece to the first. 
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T WAS in 1914 that people who 
ee trying to understand the 

new developments in poetry suf- 
fered a more severe shock than usual. 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse pub- 
lished a poem “Chicago” which be- 
gan with the line, “Hog Butcher for 
the world.” They had taken Kipling’s 
slang in their stride. They had ac- 
cepted with only a slight gasp Mase- 
field’s realistic description of a prize 
fight in “The Everlasting Mercy.” 
But “Hog Butcher for the world” 
seemed, they thought, a bit raw. 
Some of them read on, however, and 
began to feel that they were in the 
presence of real poetry when they 
came to the exultant line, “Come and 
show me another city with lifted 
head singing so proud to be alive 
and coarse and strong and cunning.” 
They were sure of it when they came 
to the triumphant climax: 

“Under the smoke, dust all over his 
mouth, laughing with white teeth, 
Under the terrible burden of destiny 
laughing as a young man laughs, 
Laughing even as an ignorant fighter 
laughs who has never lost a battle, 
Bragging and laughing that under his 
wrist is the pulse, and under his 

ribs the heart of the people, 
Laughing! 

Laughing the stormy, husky, brawling 
laughter of Youth, half-naked, 
sweating, proud to be Hog Butcher, 
Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 
Player with Railroads and Freight 
Handler to the Nation.” ! 


Carl Sandburg was 36 when he 
published “Chicago.” The man who 
has made poetry of American factor- 
ies and railroads, cities and slums, 
noise and smoke and steel, is the son 
of a Swedish immigrant. The father 
changed his name from Johnson to 
Sandburg to avoid confusion with 
other laborers who shared his name. 
The people Sandburg writes about 
are those he knew as a child in the 
village of Galesburg, Illinois, or later 
when he wandered around the 
United States doing odd jobs to sup- 
port himself. At 13 he left school to 
work on a milk wagon. He has been 
a field hand in Kansas wheat fields, a 
truck handler in a brick yard, a dish 
washer in a hotel. After serving in 
the Spanish American War he re- 
turned to Galesburg and entered 
Lombard College without ever-hav- 
ing attended high school. 

Sandburg’s poetry is not always 
rugged and surging with power. The 


lines, 
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“In the false dawn when the chickens 
blink, 
And the east shakes a lazy baby toe 
at tomorrow,” 


have the whimsical and tender wit 
of his Rootabaga Stories for chil- 
dren. It is this gentler Sandburg who 
says that moonlight can “make a 
wide dreaming pansy of an old pond 


CARL SANDBURG 

in the night,” and who wrote the 
lovely lyrics, “Grass” and “Cool 
Tombs.”? 


Cool Tombs 


When Abraham Lincoln was shoveled 
into the tombs, he forgot the copper- 
heads and thee assassin . . . in the 
dust, in the cool tombs. 


And Ulysses Grant lost all thought of 
con men and Wall Street, cash and 
collateral turned ashes . . . in the 
dust, in the cool tombs, 


lovely as a poplar, 


haw in November or 


Pocahontas’ bey 
sweet as a r 
a pawpaw in May, did she wonder? 


does she remember? . . . in the dust, 


in the cool tombs? 


Take any streetful of people buying 
clothes and groceries, cheering a Sis 
or throwing confetti and blowing tin 
horns . . . tell me if the lovers are 
losers . . . tell me if any get more 


Carl Sandburg 


than the lovers . . . in the dust... 
in the cool tombs. . 


Because Sandburg has deliberately 
abandoned the conventional paths of 
perry. it is interesting to compare 

is treatment of a _ conventional 
theme with that of other poets. The 
theme of “Four Preludes on Play- 
things of the Wind” is the emptiness 
and brevity of human power, as we 
can see from this excerpt: 


“It has happened betore. 
Strong men put up a city and got a 
nation together, 
And paid singers to sing and women 
to warble: We are the greatest city, 
the greatest nation, 
nothing like us ever was. 
And while the singers sang 
And the strong men listened 
And paid the singers well, 
there were rats and lizards who lis- 
tened 
-.. and the only listefiers left now 
e+. are... the rats... and the 
lizards.” 


Shelley’s poem “Ozymandias” is 
more rhetorical in its expression of 
the same idea. He tells of a shattered 
monument in the desert: 


“And on the pedestal these words 
appear: / 

‘My name is Ozymandias, king of 
kings: 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and 
despair!’ 

Nothing beside remains. Round the 
decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and 
bare 

The lone and level sands stretch far 
away.” 


1 Excerpt from “Chicago,” from Chicago 
Poems by Carl Sandburg, reprinted by 

rmission of Henry Holt and Company, 
ne. 

2“Cool Tombs,” from Cornhuskers by 
Carl Sandburg, reprinted by permission of 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 

3 Excerpt from “Four Preludes on Play- 
things of the Wind,” from Smoke and Steel 
by Carl Sandburg, copyright 1920 by 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. : 
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! SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION: 


Correlating Instruction in English 
and Social Studies 


byes. is an increasing tendency to 
organize instruction in junior and 
senior high schools in larger units which 
overlap traditional subject matter lines. 
Some of the reasons for this are nega- 
tive: they are reactions against the 
rigidity and impersonality of many 
“subjects.” It is a truism that much his- 
tory and English functions no further 
than the respective classrooms. It is 
obvious that the emphasis on subjects 
has reduced the emphasis on the child 
and his needs. 

Other reasons for relating instruction 
in different fields are more positive: 
they involve beliefs about the nature of 
learning and the function of education. 
It has seemed that students learn more 
(and more happily) when relationships 
between a 2 is shown. And many 
hold that the best way to train youth in 
citizenship is to center the school ex- 
periences in problems which are real 
and vital to him and to the adult world. 

This relationship of instruction is not 
new; it has been tried in both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools for over a 
generation. It has progressed farther in 
the elementary school for a number of 
reasons which it is not necessary ‘to ex- 
amine here. In recent years there have 
been many significant attempts to relate 
instruction in different fields, and the 
greatest impetus to the movement has 
come from the Southern states, which 
have recently reorganized curriculums, 
and from the schools of the Eight Year 
Study. Even before this, however, some 
attempts were made to relate subjects. 

Since teachers have been taught by 
“subjects,” it was inevitable that the 
first attempts at relating instruction 
should be in terms of subjects. The 
relation between English, especially 
American literature, and American his- 
tory is so obvious that each has util- 
ized the instructional materials of the 
other. It seemed, then, that parallel 
courses might do more for the students 
than the spontaneous relationships 
which appeared when the courses were 
taught separately. The parallel course, 
however, immediately ran into diffi- 
culties. While the history class spent 
weeks studying the colonial period and 
its government, institutions, life, and 
culture, and the struggle for independ- 


ence, the English class soon ran out of. 


“literature” pertinent to this period. And 
while the class in history moved rapidly 
from the Jacksonian period to the War 
Between the States, the English class 
found itself in the richest period of 
American literature. In some instances 


. one or the other would give in with 


many scholarly reservations, but many 
such attempts resulted in reexamining 
the objectives of the courses or went 
back to the former organization by sub- 
jects. 
The Virginia Curriculum 

The Virginia Curriculum, the fore- 
runner of several state-wide curriculum 
programs, laid the foundation for a new 
approach to the relation of instruction 
in different fields. It laid out a core pro- 
gram for all grades which had + wed 
main guides. One was an analysis of 
American life in terms of “social func- 
tions,” one was a description of levels 
of maturity as “centers of interests,” and 
one was a description of objectives of 
instruction in terms of skills and at- 
titudes. Within a grade, the teachers 
were to select those materials and pro- 
vide methods whereby the social func- 
tions within the center of interest con- 
tributed to the development of skills 
and attitudes. Specific suggestions were 
made as to how the materials of Eng- 
lish, social studies, and the other sub- 
jects might be organized into a class 
unit. The general program is described 
by Dr. J. Paul Leonard in Social Educa- 
tion, 1:340-343 (May, 1937). 

California, Texas, Arkansas, Georgia, 
and Mississippi have made similar anal- 
yses to determine a new scope and 
sequence for the curriculum. The Mis- 
sissippi program made a definite con- 
tribution to the problem in organizing 
scope in terms of “areas of human activ- 
ities and problems of life.” These have 
had some influence on many of the 
schools of the Eight Year Study. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(October 13 Issue) 


For Social Studies 
“Freedom of the Seas” in American 
History. Picture strip by Philip Dorf. 
Inside Japan: Economic and social 
conditions that drive Japan to aggres- 
sion and totalitarianism. 
- Proposed laws for price control. 
For English Classes 
Round Table on the Air: Round Ta- 
ble will consist of poetry by several stu- 
dents which is to be read on Friday, 
Oct. 17, by Ted Malone over his well- 
known radio program, “Between the 
Bookends” (1:15 P.M., EST, NBC.) 
Design for Reading, by Alfred T. Hill. 
I. School and College Life. 
Poetry Album: Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson. ; 


The Eight Year Study 

The schools of the Eight Year Study 
have made another cat a significant 
contribution. Many of them have de- 
fined scope and sequence in terms of 
adolescent needs rather than only in 
terms of adult needs and problems. 
Social Studies in General Education 
gives a general picture of this approach 
and 2 number of illustrations. Of most 
value will be the Report of the Cur- 
riculum Staff of the Eight Year Study 
which will be available in a few months. 
A number of descriptions of practices in 
these schools have been published in 
Social Education. The most recent, a 
description of a core program in a Den- 
ver junior high school (Social Educa- 
tion, V:280-282, April, 1941), tells 
how a seventh grade class studied the 
problems of adolescents through the 
materials of the English and social 
studies class. Other work in the schools 
of the Eight Year Study are described 
by Dr. H. H. Giles in the English 
Journal (February, 1941). 

One method which has proved suc- 
cessful is the scheduling of a class to 
meet two hours a day with two teachers 
in charge, one in English and one in 
social studies. One of the best published 
descriptions of such a course was writ- 
ten by Margaret Steiner and Ethel King 
of the Glendale, California, High School 
(Social Education, IV:10-12, January, 
1940). 

From the experiments described here, 
some generalizations seem to follow. 
Where teachers feel that there are cer- 
tain values in a particular sequence, re- 
lationship of subjects is difficult or im- 
possible. A sequence may be chronolo- 
gical, yet have variations in the em- 
phasis on certain periods. Mathematics 
and science have found certain se- 
quences of problems necessary because 
of cumulative learnings. 

Where teachers have found criteria 
which are separate from the logic of 
their disciplines, relationship of subjects 
is easier. Where all teachers are direct- 
ing learnings toward problems of Amer- 
ican life and the interests and needs of 
children, subject matter becomes the 
“raw material of experience” rather 
than material to be learned for itself. 
The National Council of Teachers of 
English has devoted several of its mono- 
graphs to this problem. 

Teachers should be aware that there 
are many objectors to this act of break- 
ing down subject boundaries. Some of 
the objectors look upon correlation and 
integration as “fads” which have no 
legitimate educational antecedents. 
Others object to both the theory and 
practice of fusion as well as correlation 
and integration. 

(See bibliography on Page 4T) 
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2-T Scholastic 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


Industrial and Resources 


Map of USSR (P. 3) 


This map contains information which 
is not generally available, and should be 
pe used as a basis for class dis- 
cussion, and preserved for reference. 

Before the class uses the map, they 
might be referred to their texts to 
answer the question: “What will happen 
to Russia if she is forced to retire be- 
yond the Volga?” The text will probably 
have little to say about the new indus- 
trial developments in and beyond the 
Urals. The map then, will be found to 
contain new and significant material. 

Let the class get a general overview 
of the USSR. They will be surprised to 
note the relative distance between the 
Polish frontier and Moscow and be- 
tween Moscow and Vladivostok. Since 
Russia will be considered during the 
next months as a Eurasian nation in- 
stead of only a European nation, the 
class might note the various points of 
entrance for British and American aid. 

As teacher-aids, send for the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Round Table transcripts 
Nos. 172 (“Soviet Russia at War”) and 
181 (“The War: Two Years of His- 
tory”) ten cents each. A chart in the 
latter shows the distribution of Soviet 
enterprises and production west and 
east of the Urals. 

Now have the class study the map 
to find the new industrial areas which 
would be in Russian hands if the armies 
were forced to retire to the Urals. Show 
the relation between factories and nat- 
ural resources. Show what resources 
would be lost, and the effect that must 
have. Note the resources which will be 
available, and may offer sources of in- 
dustrial and military supplies. Have the 
class list the resources of the Ural in- 
dustrial center and the Kuzbas center. 
Have them note the location of specific 
industries and resources which are il- 
lustrated in the legend. Let this be a 
good exercise in map reading. 

As a summary of this study, the class 
might have a panel discussion on: “Can 
Russia survive the loss of Leningrad, 
Moscow, and the Don Basin?” 


March of Events (Pp. 4-6) 


For a variation on your usual method 
of surveying the news, have each stu- 
dent read the issue and prepare two 
questions, one a fact question on a 
topic of his choice and one a thought 
question on the same topic. Then have 
a class session on “what are your facts?” 
and “what are your opinions?”. It might 
be possible to divide the class into prob- 
lem areas on the basis of their choices. 


Today’s Trends in the 
Light of the Past (P. 7) 


The temptation to use this page for 
class discussion is almost irresistible. If 
the urge of the class is sufficient, point 
out how the class text can be used to 
tell a more complete story. Highlight 
the important steps in American policy. 
Show how dramatic they may appear to 
be. And tell the class that in the near 
future a story of the problems in the 
Far East will appear in Scholastic. 


Thus Fate Knocks (P. 8) 


Have some pictures of the “V” in 
occupied territories, and some clippings 
or articles describing the struggle of 
the subjugated peoples. If the class 
wishes, play a record of the symphony. 
Let some music students help the others 
to pick out the main parts that Mr. 
Downes describes. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
CLASSES 
Pan-Americana (Pp. 14-15) 


We neglected to include a reference 
to the July, 1939, Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science, in our last Pan-Americana sec- 
tion. It is full of material on Democracy 
and the Americas and includes a sup- 
plement on the work of the Lima Con- 
ference. Several articles in this issue 
deal with foreign influences in Latin 
America, and give much material for 
research into the problem set in this 
week’s Pan-Americana, “South America 
Cracks Down on Nazis.” See, also, 
Beals, Coming Struggle for Latin Amer- 
ica; Inman, Democracy vs. Totalitarian 
State in Latin America; Whitaker, 
Americas to the South; and Aikman 
All-American Front. 

After a general discussion of this ar- 
ticle and the readings suggested, the 
class might discuss: “How can we com- 
bat totalitarian influence in Latin Amer- 
ica?” Be careful to discuss fully any 
proposals that the United States do the 
job itself. You might even have a class 
discussion of: “If you were a South 
American would you fear totalitarian 
influence as much as United States in- 
fluence?” Katherine Carr (South Amer- 
ican Primer) gives both sides of this 
argument. 

“Pilgrims in Paraguay” gives an ex- 
cellent opportunity to review the 
geography of southeastern South Amer- 
ica. A part of the trip might be traced 
on the Latin American map in last 
week’s issue. 

The airlines are referred to in the 
articles and books referred to above 
on totalitarian influence. The story of 
“Airlines Out” may be used to show 
social change in Latin America as well 
as to show the difficulties of transporta- 
tion. 





Use the poem of Amado Nervo as an 
introduction to Latin American liter- 
ature. Have the class read “The Books 
Our Neighbors Write” in the Decem- 
ber 9, 1940, Scholastic. Have your class 
read from Some Spanish-American Poets 
by Alice Stone Blackwell (University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1937). Your 
Spanish students will enjoy it especially 
because the English and Spanish texts 
are on facing pages. 

Send for Latin America Today: A 
study for Junior High Schools by 
Richard M. Perdew, which parallels the 
senior high school booklet which was 
referred to two weeks ago. Obtainable 
from the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, Washington, D. C. Also send for 
“Latin American Literature,” Division 
of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Washington, D. C. 


Shoppers and Defense (Pp. 9, 10) 


Economics, American History, Modern 
Problems. 

Consumer education classes: and 
classes including such materials will find 
much meat for discussion here. Raise 
the problem first, if you wish, of the 
disadvantages of the large number of 
competing brands and styles, and the 
reasons for their development. Have the 
class discuss the desirability of “sim- 
plification.” Let them also discuss the 
necessity of allocation of materials to 
defense industry. At the same time, 
they should see the effect of this upon 
industries producing consumers’ goods. 

The study of prices should be based, 
in part, upon the changes in the price 
level during the last year. Have the 
class compile a chart of prices based 
upon data found in Consumers’ Guide 
(Dept. of Agriculture) during the last 
year, data found on the financial pages 
of newspapers or business magazines, 
or data of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The World Almanac will have data 
for the period before this year. Turn to 
the section of economics texts dealing 
with prices for an analysis of the prob- 
lem in general. Compare the general 
account there with the story given here. 


The Roots of Democracy (P. 11) 


American History 

Last week’s discussion in your class 
of the “elements of the “American way 
of life’ which were well established dur- 
ing colonial times” should lead into this 
discussion of the roots of democracy. 
Have the class list these roots on the 
board, and place after each, the ma- 
terials (text, source materials, classroom 
films and pictures, radio programs) 
which give a fuller understanding of 
each point which Dr. Commager makes. 


Have you read the Educational Poli- 
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cies Commission report summarized last 
week? It will help you to lead your stu- 
dents in a discussion of democracy in 
political, social and economic areas, and 
also in terms of a “way of life.” 


Behind the Headlines: 
Vitamins Are News (Pp. 12, 13) 


Consumer Problems: Economics, 
Modern Problems, American History 

Have your Home Economics girls 
give the introduction to this study, and 
present some of the charts and exhibits 
which they have prepared in those 
classes. Have your students study the 
chart to see how many “squares” they 
need each day, and how many adults 
need. The first varies with each, but the 
latter is ten “squares” a day. 

The class should certainly check their 
own diets for vitamin adequacy. If you 
think more emphasis should be given, 
have your home economics teacher or 
cafeteria manager speak to your class 
on this topic. It may be possible to have 
the daily menu of the school cafeteria 
supplied the class for study. 

Use the Vitamin Quiz on page 16 as 
a stimulator, not as an “exam.” 


If You Use the Combined Edition 
Let your class enjoy the story of 
Franklin on pages 17-19. It gives a 
picture which is not stressed in texts. 
If they wish, let them dramatize it. 


“David Cripples Goliath” (page 22) 
gives a dramatic story of the attack on 
Dakar. And it contributes to an under- 
standing of Europe at War. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Short Story: A Penny in His Shoe 
(P. 25) 


For All English Classes 


Assign this for outside reading. The 
average student, being sport-minded, 
will be interested spontaneously. To 
arouse the girls and the more bookish 
boys, say that this is not the usual 
“baseball story,” that it gives us a close 
picture of a man’s mind battling in the 
hardest struggle any man ever engages 
in—the struggle to accept defeat. 

Offer extra credit to any two base- 
ball fans who will volunteer to meet 
and prepare an explanation of baseball 
terms and baseball situations in the 
story. They can serve as interpreters 
during discussion. 

Subject for discussion: Why is this 
story a little better than the usual story 
about sports? How about the picture it 
gives of the world in which Lefty 
moves? Does the author make you feel 
that world, see it, smell it? Check some 
phrases, sentences, paragraphs that ac- 
complish this job. 2. How about the 


rtrait of Lefty? Is he just the. usual 

aseball hero? Is he “all brawn and no 
brain”? Is he essentially simple and 
direct in his reactions? Does he always 
feel] the same way about the same 
thing? (See his reactions to Molinski, 
to Willie, to the idea of settling down. ) 
Have you ever met a sport hero who 
was as complex as Lefty in, say, a pulp 
magazine? 3. Has this story taught you 
anything about the inside of baseball? 
When you next see a baesball game, 
will you feel the same way about the 


players and the plays? When you scan: 


the sports page of the newspaper, will 
you be able to identify men who are in 
Lefty’s position? 4. Would you like to 
read more sports stories by Harry Syl- 
vester? (Offer extra credit to any stu- 
dent who will look for Harry Sylves- 
ter’s stories (listed in the Reader’s 
Guide), will read three of them~and 
select the best one to be read aloud 
later to the class.) 


Poetry Album (P. 20) 


For Modern Literature and 
Creative Writing Classes 


Discussion before reading: Use this 
Whitman quotation for a point of de- 
parture: “Do you suppose the liberties 
and brawn of these states have to. do 
only with delicate lady-words? With 
gloved gentleman-words?” Ask the class 
to name aloud some lady-words and 
gentleman-words, used by the early 
poets. Then ask them to list on slips of 
paper some brawny, ringing words— 
words that can encompass our farms, 
our great city crowds, our industries. 
Collect the slips, and read some of the 
better choices aloud. 

Continue discussion along these lines: 
Is there anything wrong with lady- 
words and gentleman words per se? 
Doesn't the fallacy lie in a use of these 
words exclusively? Isn’t the real poet 
the man who encompasses all of life in 
his writings — the epic and the lyric — 
valor and tenderness, violence and ser- 
enity? Sandburg is capable of both, and 
therein lies one of his claims to popu- 
larity. You can find something of Sand- 
burg to read for almost every mood. As 
examples, read the selection from “Chi- 
cago” and “Cool Tombs.” 

Then read this week’s “Poetry Al- 
bum” aloud, urging the class to join in 
for choral reading of all the quotations, 
and stopping frequently to point out 
connections between Miss Van de 
Water’s text and the previous discussion. 
- Outside Assignment: Consult the last 
three issues of the “Poetry Album”. 
Select one poem which depends on 
lady-words and gentleman-words for its 
effectiveness, and one which contains 
the brawny, clanging words that Whit- 
man loved. 
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Round Table (P. 24) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 

Search this group of poems for the 
“picture words” which Sandburg re- 
quired of himself. Read the “Round 
Table” aloud, asking the class to check 
any phrase which calls up a distinct 
image in their minds. Then request that 
they reread their choices silently, and 
select the single picture they like best. 

Outside Assignment: Quote the image 
selected, and write below it three para- 
graphs stating why this particular 
choice was most pleasing. 

Offer extra credit to any young poet 
who will leaf through his former verses 
and make a list of picture words and 
picture phrases which he has written. 
Assure the author that you will not 
read this list in class unless he gives 
you his permission. 


David Cripples Goliath (P. 22) 


To Integrate English 
and the Social Studies 

Tell students that this is an eye-wit- 
ness account of one of the most daring 
exploits of the present war. Then ask 
them to read through it silently, listing 
questions they would like to ask and 





EDGAR B. WESLEY’S 


Reading Guide for 
Social Studies Teachers 


Summarizes more than 400 recent 
discriminatingly chosen books in 
history, political science, eco- 
nomics, sociology, geography, 
and education. 

Also suggests magazines and 
methods of keeping up with 
new books. 

Contains carefully selected lists for 
minimum library purchases. 





Bulletin No. 17 130 pages September, 1941 
50 cents a copy Free to members 





Membership is open to any teacher 
at $3.00 per year. Members join- 
ing as of September will receive 
Wesley's Reading Guide, two 
other books, and a year’s sub- 
scription to Social Education, 
the monthly magazine for social 
studies teachers. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





4-T Scholastic 


checking parts they do not understand. 


At the end of the reading, give them 
a brief TS pe and political sum- 
mary of Dakar and the Dakar action, 
the rise of the Free French movement, 
etc. 

Lead discussion to the following: 
that a mastery of English is a great 
help to men in the service. Ability to 
write clear and colorful letters home 
keeps the soldier or sailor in contact 
with those people with whom he will 
take up his life later. Ability to read 
will help in passing the leisure hours 
when other means of entertainment are 
inaccessible. A thorough and thought- 
ful journal kept during a period of serv- 
ice will record small incidents that 
might otherwise be forgotten, and will 
help the writer to see his own life and 
its problems more clearly. In addition, 
first-hand accounts like this one will be 
very valuable later to the historian who 
records this period for all time. The 
recent film Sergeant York is taken di- 
rectly from the journal of a soldier in 
the last World War. 


Outside Assignment: Ask students to 
write a reply to the author of the let- 
ter commenting on his experiences and 
asking him to answer their questions. 


Play: The Laziest Man in the 
World (P. 17) 


For Oral English Classes 


Use this as a class exercise, or as a 
two-week project, to be given finally in 
the auditorium. The music for the per- 
formance may be provided by a pho- 
nograph. Appoint a music committee to 
choose some lively old American airs. 
Your local record shop will be glad to 
cooperate. ; 

Perhaps the science department will 
wish to cooperate, too—furnishing mod- 
els of some of the inventions here to 
be placed on show in the corridor or 
at the back of the auditorium. This 
script will be a simple one to give. No 
sets, no costumes, nothing but a micro- 
phone. And, if the school lacks a pub- 
lic speaking system, a “pretend” micro- 
phone, made from a picture frame, will 
do the trick. 


To Integrate English 
and History 
You may wish to use this play as a 


model by which to build another radio 


script, dealing with one of the heroes 
now being studied in your classes. 
Work on a radio script may be divided 
among several committees: a research 
committee, a committee for dialogue, 
sound effects, music, and a critic’s com- 
mittee, to correlate and smooth the 
final version of the script. If the result 
is a good one, it may ® presented in 
the auditorium. 


Design for Reading (P. 21) 


For All English Classes 
To Motivate Reading 

This week we introduce a new Scho- 
lastic series. Its purpose is to cure stu- 
dents of the conviction that literature 
is always “difficult” and “classical,” and 
to provide them with a body of litera- 
ture which will appeal to them directly, 
because it is modern and deals with 
problems they will recognize as their 
own. 

The four articles which will appear 
in coming issues will give the average 
student material for real literary satis- 
faction and enjoyment on a level he 
can understand. 

Material Used: All the material listed 
in the forthcoming articles will be mod- 
ern—written within the last fifty years. 
Every type of literature will be in- 
cluded: plays, short stories, essays, 

ems etc. In reading the materials 
isted, the student will come into con- 
tact with books which will interpret 
his life in a way that means something 
to him. He will be steered away from 
pulps and cheap novels to a better, if 
not the best, literature of the language. 

Classification: There will be two of 
these articles during each semester 
They will appear in our issues of Octo- 
ber 13, December 1, February 23, and 
April 13. The four topics covered will 
be, “School and College Life,” “Ameri- 
can Social Scene,” “The Physical World 
of Science,” and “Family Life and Per- 
sonal Problems.” These four units have 
been selected from a course of eight 
units being given to seniors of certain 
qualifications at Culver Military Acad- 
emy. The other four units, “War,” “Re- 
ligion,” “Fine Arts,” and “Popular Ex- 
pression” may be secured from Scholas 
tic upon request. 

Composition: The “Round Table’ 
plan outlined in this week’s introductory 
article provides motivation toward writ- 
ing for two groups of composition stu- 
dents: the “average student” who should 
be encouraged to write plain, simple 
prose, and the “promising student” who 
should be given an opportunity to do 
some real creative writing. 

Mechanics: Teachers using this ma- 
terial will find it an excellent means 
for diagnosing the needs of the indi- 
vidual student, for offering him leads 
and some guidance, and for helping him 
to learn to find his way about and solve 
his problems for himself. 

Public Speaking: Teachers of Public 
Speaking and Oral English will find 
that the material read will serve as a 
broad basis for free class discussion in 
which the student may learn to express 
himself naturally and easily. 

A Broad and Individualized Outside 
Reading Program: In each of the four 
articles there will be an explanation of 


the subject matter discussed, a bh 
lighting of the most important books, 
an annotated ee and a list of 
topics for written and oral discussion. 
Most of the books will be available in 
any library, and many of them are ob- 
tainable in inexpensive editions. 

Scholastic feels that this program, 
properly handled, will be the one pos- 
sible answer to students who ask mourn- 
fully, “Why do we have to read the 
classics? Why can’t we study something 
written today about things that inter- 
est us?” These books may prove to be 
just the literary lifelines to these read- 
ers in distress. 
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Key to Social Studies Quiz (P. 16) 

Industries and Resources of the 
USSR: 1-A, 2-G, 3-E, 4-F, 5-D, 6-B, 
7-C, 8-C, 9-B, 10-A. 

Vitamin Quiz: 1. Swiss chard and 
spinach. 2. Ham or pork and oysters. 
8. B, G (B, and B,). 4. Swiss chard or 
spinach; an orange; liver. 5. C. 

People of Latin America: 1-B, 2-C, 
8-A, 4-E, 5-D. 


“Words to the Wise” 


(P. 23) 
a-11; b-1; c-2; d-14; e-7; f-3; g-10; 
h-18; i-5; j-12; k-15; 1-6; m-4; n-9; 0-8. 
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DESIGN FOR READING 


How to Get Maximum Enjoyment 
Out of Books for Today’s World 


WW HY do | have to read all 
W this? Shakespeare died 
three hundred years 


ago. Miltou is too flowery Dickens 
has too many long descriptions. Why 
can’t I read something written today 
about things I’m interested in? . ~ 

Well, why can't you? If you have 
never gotten much satistaction from 
the great authors of the past the 
reason may not be your fault, nor 
theirs. Perhaps the trouble lies in the 
gap between the 20th century and 
the 17th, or what have you. You see, 
literature is one of the arts, like music 
or painting, by which men try to 
interpret the life of their times 
Shakespeare was as understandable 
to the Elizabethans as Steinbeck is 
to you. What’s the difterence?—why 
simply that you find it too hard to 
bridge the gap in history and enjoy 
the classics at the same time. 

The result is that in your attempt 
to find pleasant reading you are apt 
to swing to the opposite extreme and 
lose yourself in the cheap novels and 
pulp magazines which crowd the 
book stands. Of course, you are com- 
pletely disgusted because you soon 
grow bored with the thin plots and 
easy laughs without having found 
any satisfaction. 

To answer your problems, Scho- 
lastic intends to pick a large number 
of books from the world of today — 
good books which will throw light 
upon the world as you know it, with 
its parents and children, schools and 
colleges, wars and depressions. All 
these selections are written in up- 
to-date language by authors inter- 
ested in interpreting the real mean- 
ings of life today. 

The books will be chosen to cover 
four very broad areas: school and 
college life, the American social 
scene, the physical world, and per- 
sonal and family problems. These 
topics will be the subjects of four 
articles (two each semester ) appear- 
ing on October 13, December 1, 
February 23, and April 13. You may 


Introducing a Series 





By Alfred T. Hill “TQH(IAID 


Culver Military Academy 


comment upon the «act that these 
topics overlap in some places, such 
as “school life” and “personal prob- 
lems.” And any such comment would 
be right. Scholastic recognizes the 
fact that many books recommended 
on one list might be mentioned ap- 
propriately on another, because life 
is like that—not neatly separated 
into compartments but scrambled to- 
gether in all sorts of relationships. 

Take yourself, for example. You 
are your parents’ child with certain 
obligations. You are a “high school 
student — other obligations. You are 
a citizen of the United States — more 
obligations. Perhaps you are a mem 
ber of a club, a team, and a church, 
each making its claim. And all the 
time you are still you with certain 
obligations to yourself. It is obvious- 
ly impossible to consider one part 
of life without taking in all of it. 

In the four articles already men 
tioned there will be an explanation 


of the significance of the topic under 


discussion followed by a list of books 
classified as novels, plays, poems, and 
non-fiction. In every case you will 
be given the full title, the author's 
name, and the publisher's name, fol- 
lowed by a brief description as to 
the nature of the book. 

In the first unit on school and 
college problems you will find your- 
self reading things like Clifford Gold- 
smith’s Broadway hit, What a Life, 
dealing with the embarrassing career 
of Henry Aldrich (of radio fame) 
as he goes rapidly from bad to worse 
in a hectic high-school comedy. By 
contrast, you will find Van Druten’'s 
play, Young Woodley, a restrained 
and serious treatment of “puppy 
love” in an English school. And 
among the rest you will enjoy Dan 
Wickenden’s Walk Like a Mortal, 
a novel with a home and school back- 
ground written from the viewpoint of 
an eighteen-year-old boy. 

In the second unit on the Ameri- 
can social scene you will cover a 
wide range of books from objective 


studies ot conditions in this country 
to the highly personal interpretations 
of a play like Eugene O’Neill’s Hairy 
Ape (a story of a ship’s stoker), 
Babbitt (a novel about a supposedly 
typical American business man), or 
Chicago (poetic interpretation of a 
big city). 

In the unit on the physical world 
you will be interested in books like 
The Citadel and Arrowsmith, deal- 
ing with problems facing doctors, 
and also in books like Alone and 
North to the Orient, showing the in- 
fluence of the actual forces of nature 
upon men’s lives and thoughts. 

And in the last unit on personal 
problems you will find books like the 
short story collection, Thicker Than 
Water, about family problems, plays 
like Saint Joan and On Borrowed 
Time, with a religious setting, and 
biographies like The Autobiography 
of Lincoln Steffens. 

By this time you are doubtless ask- 
ing a very logical question: so what? 
Is there anything more to this plan 
beyond the personal satisfaction of 
reading interesting books? Yes — in 
the first place, you can make arrange- 
ments for outside reading and book 
report credit for these books with 
your English teacher. 

And in the second place, take this 
chance to air your views and see 
your own words in print in Scholastic 
itself. With each of the four articles 
in the series there will be a list of 
discussion and writing topics based 
on the most important aspects of the 
reading. Write a short story, a poem, 
an essay, a radio skit, a one-act play 
—or just a good letter—on any of 
the given topics (or make up similar 
topics of your own), and then send 
in your contribution to the Round 
Table, Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York City. About once a month 
the Round Table will print the best 
contributions, according to the usual 
custom. You will have your papers 
criticized and returned if you enclose 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 











HEN historians get around to 
writing the story of the present 
war, they are going to depend on letters 
like this one—and the many others that 
go to make up the volume, War Letters 
from Britain—for much of their material. 
For here in these unrehearsed, spontane- 
ous messages, written by men and 
women of all ranks and stations, we 
have a picture of the detail (sometimes 
humdrum, sometimes exciting, always 
courageous) of the day-by-day lives of 
the people who fought through the war. 
These letters, written by all kinds of 
people — airmen, housewives, soldiers, 
domestics, famous writers, small boys— 
have been edited by Diana Forbes- 
Robertson and Roger Straus, Jr., with a 
foreword by Vincent Sheean. All royal- 
ties for the book (published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons) are being donated to the 
British-American Ambulance Corps. 


BOARD H.M.S. Hermes, July, 
A 1940. — Well, at last I am al- 
lowed to write and tell you 
something of what we have been doing. 
H.M.S. Hermes has been in action 
against the world’s newest, fastest, and 
most heavily armored battleship, the 
Richelieu. We succeeded in so severely 
damaging the Richelieu that she is now 
supposed to be at the moment restin 
on the bottom of Dakar Harbor, an 
she was supposed by all the experts to 
be virtually unsinkable! 
Now, of course, this couldn’t have 
been done by a stand-up fight, so we 


had to resort to the unexpected, and so 
successfully that, in the words of the 
First Sea Lord: “This action will take 


its place alongside the Battle of Nar- 


vik, the boarding of the Altmark, and 
the action off the River Plate.” When 
you realize that the Richelieu had 8” 
deck armor, a 16” belt, a double bot- 
tom, you will have some idea of the 
sort of ship she was. Her displacement 
was 35,000 tons. 

We first saw the Richelieu when we 
were in harbor at Dakar. She came into 
port unexpectedly two days before the 
Fascist coup detat in France. Up to 
then Dakar had been depressed, but 
fairly friendly with us. Eight hours later 
we were almost spat upon in the street. 
I am convinced that Richelieu was 
sent by the treacherous leaders of the 
new Government of France to ensure 
that Dakar became anti-British and 
through unscrupulous propaganda suc- 
ceeded in making the town our enemies. 

It was not until one week later that 
we were driven out of the harbor and 
saw Goree Island for the last time as 
friendly territory. That night we were 
on patrol ontaliin as though it were an 
enemy port (very queer it seemed, 
too). Another week later we were back 
on patrol when the shattering news 
came through—our Captain was pro- 
moted temporary Rear-Admiral, so 
we became a flagship. You can’t imag- 
ine what that meant—our, silly old 
Hermes, who is so old and so ridiculous 
in many ways, steaming along as the 
flagship of a small squadron about to 
deliver an ultimatum to a hostile French 
Admiral who had more ships and more 





than we had, and was protected 

y shore batteries. If our terms were 
refused (the same as at Oran), we were 
instructed to use force. 

But what force could we use? Our 
guns were no use and our bombs were 
no use against the armor of the Riche- 
lieu. We had one effective attack, by 
torpedo-carrying aircraft, and this is one 
of the trickiest operations possible to 
carry out. Anyway we were doubtful if 
six torpedoes would make any impres- 
sion on the Richelieu. So heads were 
put together, and one of the boldest, 
maddest plans in the history of the sea 
was devised. 

Bobby Bristow volunteered to take 
the crash boat (an ordinary 25 ft. motor 
boat) and four depth charges into har- 
bor in the middle of the night, and 
drop the depth charges under the 
Richelieu’s stern, It seemed possible that 
he might reach his objective, but im- 
possible, if he didn’t blow himself up. 
that the French would not either kill 
him or capture him (and the crew of 
seven). 

This attack was to be followed by a 
torpedo attack three-quarters of an 
hour before dawn. I don’t know if you 
can —— what flying off a small 
carrier like the Hermes is like in the 
dark, carrying a 1500-pound torpedo. 
It is enough to give the most experi- 
enced pilot the jitters, but when you 
have to launch it at a ship, you can 
hardly fail to see it becomes no mean 
feat. Well, that was our plan, and we 
reckoned it was the best we could do, 
though we were not very sure of our 
explosives making any impression on a 
ship of the Richelieu’s strength. 


Then last Sunday morning our Ad- | 


miral detached a sloop under his com- 
‘mand and sent Rodney FI on board, 
as he could speak a little French, to 


take our ultimatum to the French Ad- 
miral ashore. Rodney went off looking 
a little pale, in full whites with a sword. 
etc., very smart. They didn’t get far. 
however, for when the sloop got within 
— distance of the harbor she 

ed permission to come in and give 
the French Admiral a message, which 
was refused, the French Admiral adding 
that he would open fire on her if she 
didn’t retire. 

Well, that wasn’t very encouraging. 
et ee ee 
about 6 P.M. signalling and gave 
them till 8 P.M. to give an answer. 
None came, so at 8:50 P.M. Bobby 
and his an to climb into the 
crash boat. It been painted black 
all over, they were dressed in dark 
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clothes and had blacked their faces with 
burnt cork. At 9:30 they went away 
amid vociferous cheers. I watched them 
vanish into the darkness and thought we 
should never see them again. Then a 
signal came through from the Governor 
General at Dakar, ordering the French 
“to resist our English enemies with all 
our might.” Two hours or perhaps three 
later, a laconic message from Bobby 
(they had taken a small portable trans- 
mitter), “Exploded four depth charges 
under Richelieu’s stern one hour ago.” 
Really it was a night! Then at 4:30 the 
aircraft flew off. We didn’t think we 
would see many of them again either. 

Silence for an hour. S. Stratford and 
| were sitting in the medical station 
when we heard the arrester gear go 
“Boomph.” One on again at any rate. 
Then another, and another, and another, 
and another, and another — six were 
back. All our little steam pigeons safely 
home. Their reports were not particu- 
larly encouraging. They had carried out 
a copybook attack under intense A.A. 
fire from the Richelieu, destroyers, 
armed merchant cruisers and merchant- 
men armed with machine guns, to- 
gether with the. shore batteries. 

Torpedo tracks had been seen run- 
ning straight, but there had been so 
much row that they hadn’t heard any 
explosions. They were rather depressed 
about this and most of them had been 
sick after passing through the inferno of 
A.A. fire. Then one of our squadron re- 
ported hearing five loud explosions. She 
was standing five miles out from the 
harbor and felt, “Well, anyway, they’ve 
gone off.” 

Then the French bombers arrived 
and our little party started; little Mc- 
Lochlan—more Scotch than ever — 
pumping shells into the gun he was in 
charge of: it was exciting. We were at 
action stations from 13:30 hrs. (1:30 
P.M.) Sunday ’til 06:30 (6:30 A.M.) 
on Tuesday morning. Meanwhile more 
of our planes went off to take photo- 
graphs of the Richelieu and reported 
what they could see. Then we picked 
up the crash boat about midday. I’ve 
never seen a tougher looking crowd. 

Their stories were as follows: They 
had left the ship at 21:30 (9:30 P.M.) 
on Sunday night and proceeded to the 
sloop, from which they picked up two 
more depth charges. It. was difficult 
transferring these to the crash boat in 
the open sea. The first knocked out the 
commissioned gunner, Mr. Grant, a 
charming person, for an hour. The sec- 
ond nearly holed the crash boat and put 
one of her engines out of action bv 
cracking the c finder head. - 

However, there was no going back, 
and off they went with one engine. 
Inside the harbor and booms the 
first of all ran alongside a French 
sloop and when hailed from the quarter 


deck, promptly said “Passons” (mean- 
ing passing in, going to another ship, 
the usual reply in harbor to a challenge 
from another ship which you are not 
visiting). Apparently this satisfied Frog- 
gie, who shut up. A hundred yards from 
the Richelieu they were again hailed, 
but did not reply. 

Right alongside her stern they went, 
and over went four depth charges in 
10 seconds. This was watched by an 
excited crowd on the Richelieu’s deck, 
who, when they saw the depth charges 
go over, just covered their faces with 
their arms or shoved their fingers in 
their ears. Meanwhile the crash boat 
fled with the crew holding on for dear 
life, as Bobbie had said he would not 
wait to pick anybody up if they were 
blown overboard by the explosion. 
Eight minutes went by and nothing 
happened, and then when they were 
clear by about a mile, there was a deep 
hollow rumble which shook the whole 
harbor. 


At this point their one engine broke 
down, ae while they were drifting 
about trying to repair it, a merchantman 
spotted them. A sloop near by weighed 
anchor and steamed towards them. 
When they were beginning to think 
seriously of concentration camps and 
things, they got the engine going again 
and shot off on a zigzag course. They 
then led the sloop towards the boom 
defense, which they got over. The sloop 
followed, getting caught in her own 
nets! Well, she signalled a destroyer 


Pee ae 
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their position, but they doubled back 
and drifted for the open sea. Shortly 
after this our attack came over. They 
were two miles off the Richelieu by this 
time, and they heard and felt the explo- 
sions, and saw a great column of smoke 
arise from the port side. 

They then put out to sea, where their 
first vicissitude was that their chart blew 
overboard. A sailor dived in to rescue it 
and came back with it in his mouth, 
being chased by two sharks. 

The French bombers then came over. 
Eight times they came over the crash 
boat and each time the crew’s hearts 
went into their mouths. They went to 
action stations each time. At last, tired 
of everything, they started fishing and 
caught four very nice snappers by the 
time we met them again at 12:00 (12 
noon) on Monday. I have only heard 
the two Marines’ comments. The older 
ones who said gruffly at the beginning, 
“Well, a destroyer is bad enough but a 
crash boat at sea is worse.” The other, 
only a boy, said, “When we got along- 
side the Richelieu and I looked up and 
saw her towering above us my heart 
stopped beating for a quarter of an 
hour.” 

Well, that’s about all the story. It 
didn’t seem very much at the time, but 
everyone seemed very pleased with 
Hermes. 

From War Letters from Britain, edited 
by Diana Forbes-Robertson and Roger W. 
Straus, Jr., reprinted by courtesy of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 





Words to the Wise 
By Gretta Baker 


Based on Words in This Issue 


Why waste words? For each phrase 
in italics find one word that expresses 
the same idea. Key in Teachers’ Section. 
. surging 
. emimence 
. esoteric 
. infinite 


. unscrupulous 
. breach 

. ultimatum 

. detached 

. laconic . exultant 

. inferno . blithe 

. vicissitudes 15. whimsical 

. sloop 

(1-8 are from “David Cripples 
Goliath”; 9-12 are from “Penny in His 
Shoe”; 13-15 are from “Poetry Album.”) 

a. Before admission to the lodge each 
candidate is instructed in certain con- 
fidential and secret doctrines. 

b.-A politician who is lacking in a 
sense of right and wrong is a menace to 
democratic government. 

c. The union hopes to avoid an open 
break in friendly relations with the 
mine operators. 

d. This sad old world needs a singer 
of happy, carefree songs. 

e. We need brave hearts to meet the 


complete and unexpected changes that 
face us in a world at war. 

f. Faced with the enemy’s final offer 
of terms, the captain ordered the scut- 
tling of the ship. 

g. The castle was built on the lofty 
elevation of a hill overlooking the city. 

h. “Here is a cause worth fighting 
for!” the member of Parliament cried 
in happily triumphant tones. 

i. Caesar's message “Veni, vidi, vici™ 
was short and to the point, but it had 
far-reaching results. 

j. In the relief of war refugees the 
possibilities for good are without limit. 

k. Much of the writing of Robert 
Louis Stevenson is full of odd and hu. 
morous notions. 

l. The raging: terrifying blaze of. an- 
cient Rome has had its modern counter 
part in many a war-torn city. 

m. This coupon should not be cut off 
until the ticket is tsed. 

n. After the parade the pushing, 
rushing crowd disappeared, and the 
blaring music was forgotten. 

o. Uncle Joe spent the summer cruis- 
ing the Caribbean in a one-masted ves- 
sel with a fore-and-aft rig. 
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44 CUT out all words ending in 
j ‘ity’ and ‘ness.’ I search for 
picture words as the Indians 
and Chinese have them.” This sug- 
gestion about writing was made by 
Carl Sandburg, the subject of our 
Poetry Album this week. He says 
also that he works for many days 
over a poem, a statement to be pon- 
dered over by any of us who write 
free verse because we think it easier 
than rhyme. To what extent do our 
contributors for today follow these 
hints? 

Mariam Newhall ‘has certainly 
used picture words. She has probably 
worked hard over her poem too, for 
its music creates very well the at- 
mosphere of autumn. 


Autumn Reverie 


The match of sunrise sets the sky a-fire. 

Fast spreads the blaze, catching the 
woods a-flame, 

Folding the far-off dreamy hills in 
smoke. 

Some day the gorgeous leaves will 
tumble down 

And gather at the roots and there de- 
cay. 

a * * 


The hills are silent, dreaming of the 


years 
When buffalo fed upon their grassy 
banks 
And red men came to shoot them. In 
the dawn 
The silent smoky hills dream of the days 
When giants wearing stetsons rode the 
plains 
And herded cattle. Hills dream eter- 
nally. 
°° a ° sd 
Someday when you and I have gone to 
dust, 
The sleepy, smoky hills will dream of 
us. 
Mariam Newhall 
Fort Benton (Mont.) High School 
Miss Annie Evans, Teacher 


I suppose that it was to the music 
of “The Assyrian came down like a 
wolf on the fold—” that Dolores Bel- 
lamy marched through dead leaves. 


Whatever concrete picture quality 
this poem lacks, it atones for by ex- 


cellent rhythm. 


Advance on Autumn 
I go marching down the street, 
Plowing dead leaves with my feet, 
Laughing at their sharp protest 
In rustling, crackling anapest, 
As I tramp onward to a rhyme 
Which Byron wrote of Persia’s time. 


The rhythm’s like a shrilling fife 

That lures away the soldier's life; 
The rhythm’s like a rolling drum 
That legions gain their courage from. 
May it accompany my advance 

On wind’s array of spear and lance. 


Dolores Bellamy, 17 
North Platte (Nebraska) High School 
Gladys McCormick, Teacher 


“Day's End” is interesting because 
in so few words a picture is clearly 
drawn and a mood is created. 


Day's End 


The day is done and sounds grow still, 
Slow drops the sun behind the hill, 
And homeward bound at twilight’s fall 
A boy and dog heed supper’s call. 


Hubert Atto, 17 

Cass Technical High School 
Detroit, Michigan 

Frances B. Chase, Teacher 


Certainly the following three 
poems have a definite picture. 
“Despair” is certainly compact and 
the shortened meter of the last line 
in each stanza adds to the e and 
sharply etched effect which makes 
the poem so charming. “Miracles” is 
less concrete in image‘ than the other 
two but it is interesting in theme. 


Despair 


Down the briar path in December— 
Where the colts and horses go— 

Is the saddest place in winter 

You could know. 


. 


Not a of green is showin 
peal an Fag meen: aa 


sper 
ae 


bebe cen a Ee eee: 
slipse keue sae ea 


Not a living thing is growing 
Or could grow. 


And the skies are all so heavy. 
Up beyond the gate 
That your pak oi cannot straighten 
With the weight. 
Claire Dainton, 17 
Shaker High School 


Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Gale Wickwire, Teacher 








Miracles 


In my professor's learned hands, 
A glass of liquid, glistening clear, 
Can change from its transparency 
To soft diffusions, blue or green, 
With just a crystal drop or two. 
Before I understood, it seemed 

A miracle. 


I follow wooded canyon trails 

To watch the artistry of fall 

Upon the oaks and sycamores. 

I see the vivid yellow daubs 

Now etched upon the amber brown 

That once was forest green. It is 

A miracle. 

Peggy Anne Bilby, 17 

Tucson (Ariz.) Senior High 
Alice L. Vail, Teacher 


A Quilt 
A quilt is like a rain-washed garden, 
Some squares faded and others washed 
more bright. 
= is one square of deep, delphinium 
e, 
Several more of phlox blue; 
A —_ of brassy, jonquil yellow; 
Cabbage green flowers on a background 
of sand by a brook; 
Two squares of carroty orange; 
Only one of river water brown; 
Around it, there is a border of square. 
red bricks. 
Ann Wood, 16 
West End High School 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Annie Dix, Teacher 


CHOLASTIC invites all high 
school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
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SHORT STORY 





: By Harry Sylvester 


Pullman, looking aimlessly at 

the platform. For the moment 
he could not -ee the men. near him 
and only now and then could he hear 
the scuffing and shouting of the 
crowd upstairs in the station. 

He thought of the letter in his 
pocket from his wife. She wanted 
him to quit and go back home to the 
coast. She wanted a house of her 
own. She never said so, but it was 
in all the letters. Now she was wor- 
ried about his maybe being made to 
quit and not knowing enough to get 
out while he was still good. She was 
saying that, he knew, and she meant 
it. But what she meant more was 
that she was tired of following him 
east each spring and then, like as not, 
to some baseball school in South 
America in the winter when they 
should have been at home, if they 
had a home. 

An assistant station master came 
down the stairs and glanced hurried- 
ly around the scattering of men on 
the platform and in the vestibules 
before going toward the man in the 
green suit. 

“Would you mind coming up and 
showing yourself just for a minute, 
Mister O'Dowd? We've got the gate 
closed and we're bringing any late 
passengers in through another en- 
trance. But the crowd won't go away 
and they're crowding against the 
grilling up there and we're afraid 
they'll push through it and fall down 
the well of the stairs.” 

The man was concerned and a 
little frightened and his voice was 
louder than he had intended it to be. 
Round them a little hush had fallen. 

When they saw O'Dowd coming 
the crowd began to howl. It was al- 
most midnight and they had come 
over from Brooklyn and would have 
to go back and they would have to 


HH stood in the vestibule of the 


O'Dowd took off his left shoe and saw 
the penny fall into the heel. Boots said 
“You better put that in your pocket.” 
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Lefty O’‘Dowd, the great batter, played 
the hunch that every time he broke his 
routine he learned something valuable 


PENNY IN HIS SHOE 


go to work the next day. They were 
sweating and most of them had no 
ties on and there were a few women 
among them; their hair wild and 
their voices separate from the men’s 
in the noise. They had been yelling 
in unison, “We want O’Dowd!” 

He stood on the top step behind 
the grilling, and his smile was nat- 
ural because he was pleased even in 
his tiredness. He held up his hands 
and motioned them back. They took 
it as a sign for silence, and even he 
-was startled at the way the quietness, 
starting in those nearest him, spread 
backward. 

It shouldn't be, he thought again, 
that anyone should be able to affect 
people so. He had never taken him- 
self seriously and now that he had 
seen what just a motion of his own 
could do he was dismayed and even 
displeased. I am just a washed-up 
outfielder, he thought with more 
frankness than he had intended, and 
they think I am the President or 
someone. 

“Moider them, Lefty,” someone 
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yelled. “Moider them Cub pitchers!” 

“You guys are going to come 
through that iron,” O'Dowd said, 
smiling, “and someone's going to get 
hurt.” 

They moved back and were sud- 
denly serious. The clock in Penn Sta- 
tion said four minutes before twelve. 

“Bring that pennant back, Lefty,” 
an uncertain voice that had waited 
for silence said. It didn’t start them 
off again. 

“We'll bring it back, all right,” he 
said, and the yelling began again, 
lower, but with no surging, and stop- 
ping quickly as he kept talking. He 
didn’t know what he was saying. 
Meaningless words about what 
they'd do to the pitching in the West. 
The clock said one minute of, and 
he told them he’d see them in two 
weeks at Ebbets Field. They were 
yelling again, but quieter, as he went 
down the stairs» 

He felt eyes watching him as he 
entered the vestibule again. Carson, 
the manager, had turned away but 
the newspapermen were watching. 
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He felt they even knew what he was 
thinking: how it was strange that on 
a team of now better players and 
because he was the only great hitter 
on it, he should stil] retain the 
crowd's affection and even come to 
symbolize this team that only: looked 
good, that was going West only three 
games out of first place, that was 
riding a long winning streak, and 
that would blow up in their faces 
any day. 

He undressed, sitting on the edge 
of his berth, and, in the August heat, 
rolled over onto the sheets, pulled 
the curtain to and lay there. Usually 
sleep came quickly to him. But now, 
tired and with his wife waiting for 
him in St. Louis and with the pres- 
sure on in the summer heat, sleep did 
not come with its usual ease. He 
could hear the kids, restless in other 
berths. The first- and second-year 
ones. Most of them wouldn't sleep 
tonight. 

If a man was going to be a pro- 
fessional athlete, O'Dowd thought 
again, he should have as little imagi 
nation as possible. 

The train crossed the Jersey 
meadows and he waited for it to 
whistle, then remembered that it was 
an electric train and it was years 
since it had whistled for a crossing 
here. “And how many times have I 
taken the midnight out and how 
many years and the train whistling 
and the porter waking me in the 
early light and the train pulling into 
East Liberty.” .. He felt sorry for 
himself. Any day he would blow, 
now, like the team itself. He wanted 
to get out while he still didn’t look 
bad, and of his own volition, and not 
be like the Babe, too fat to stoop for 
a ground ball, or like the others, not 
being able to run faster than a trot, 
and the crowd mocking you, finally. 
. . . He wanted to go out while they 
still liked him. 

He slept and then it was the porter 
shaking his shoulder again and the 
taxis waiting at East Liberty and the 
big breakfast at the Hotel Schenley. 
After breakfast he felt better. There 
was a letter from his wife. She’d been 
visiting her people in —,* 
Oklahoma, and she would meet hi 
in St. Louis when the team got there 
next week. She must be sick of all 
the traveling, he thought, and only 
an apartment for home, at that. 

He hung around the lobby most of 
the morning, kidding with the others 


before going out to the ball park. 
Pittsburgh wasn’t much this year — 
the pitchers were overworked, and 
he ought to do all right. They took 
the single game that afternoon and 
he got a walk and a single that drove 
in a run. Not bad, he knew, and not 
good. They took three out of four in 
that series, but he didn’t hit well. He 
was still batting fourth and he should 
be hitting longer, he knew, not 
punching out singles and waiting out 
walks. 

Sitting, tired, on the bench in the 
last game, he glanced up at the press 





About the Author 


ARRY SYLVESTER sold his first short 

story while he was a senior at 
Notre Dame; since then has published 
a hundred more (with the accent on 
sports) in Collier's, Scribner's, Story, The 
Commonweal, Pictorial Review, The 
American Mercury. One of his best- 
known, “A Boxer: Old,” was reprinted 
from Story in the O. Henry Memorial 
Award Prize Stories of 1934. Three 
others have appeared in the O’Brien 
collections of the year’s bests. He has 
been reprinted in England and in Scan- 
dinavia. All of which goes to prove the 
universal interest in good stories about 
sports. And now, with the excitement of 
the 1941 World Series fresh in our 
minds, we have this tale, “Penny in His 
Shoe,” about baseball. 

Mr. Sylvester was born in Brooklyn 
(1908); graduated from Notre Dame in 
1930. The next year, while he was doing 
post graduate work in English at the 
University, he worked as staff corre- 
spondent for the New York Evening 
Post, covering football throughout the 
entire Middle West, later was on the 
staffs of the New York Herald Tribune 
and the Brooklyn Eagle. 





box. It was the highest one in either 
league and you could look out over 
a lot of the city and see the smoke 
haze and the smokestacks and the 
whole sprawling bulk of the city. 

He had gone up there once — when 
was it, 1982? — when they had given 
him the second game of a double- 
header off because he had a very bad 
ankle. He didn’t like to do it. Some 
of the younger players did it, went 
up into the press box and even 
brought their wives there, but he had 
never liked it. For the most part you 
didn’t like the writers to be on the 
bench and they didn’t like it for you 
to be in the press box. But he had 


off his left shoe, ta 





SHORT STORY 





gone this once and it had been good 
to watch the game from there. 

The view of the city had been 
good, and from that eminence he 
could see how small the crowd really 
was in the ball park. There was a 
girl in a neat white apron who was 
serving a buffet lunch in the press 
box and he had started to kid her 
and ask her why with such a good 
team they had such small crowds. 

But she hadn't thought that was sv 
tunny and she had called-him Miste: 
and not . “Them smokestacks, 
Mister O'Dowd,” she said, pointing 
out over the wall of the park, “they 
ain't smoking. That’s why we ain't 
got no crowd here.” — 

He had turned away in what he 
did not know until later was shock. 
And now, remembering it, in the 
August heat and toward the end and 
years later, he thought: Every time | 
break my routine, every time I do 
something different from the usual 
way I do it, I learn something. 

He tried to apply this to the pres- 
ent time, but all he could think of to 
change was his batting stance and he 
couldn't quite bring himself to take 
that chance. He got up in the last 
inning with the score tied and two 
men on and one out and he went 
down on a called third strike, hoping 
that it had missed the edge of the 
plate. He hadn't done that in a long 
time, he thought, and from the dug- 
out watched young Molinski double 
and drive in both runs. 

He sat on the bench in front of his 
locker and noticed Boots Moran 
come over and stand near him. Boots 
stank of rubbing oil. He said, “That 
Heffelbaum must've been blind, 
Lefty. That ball never come close.” 

O'Dowd didn’t answer. He took 
the heel on 
the concrete floor and saw the penny 
fall into the heel. He tock the penny 
out and tossed it onto the shelf of 
the locker. Boot said, “We ain't go- 
ing to be here tomorrow. You better 
put that penny in your pocket.” 

“You worry more about it than | 
do,” O'Dowd said irritably. 

“Well,” Boots said, “well —” and - 
walked slowly away. O’Dowd, watch- 
ing the cramped, pudgy and age- 
nepal ig the lane shuffle 
away, felt sorry. In some curious at- 
tempt to justify himself, he told him- 
self for perhaps the thousandth time 
that he wasnt really superstitious. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A Man Marketing Clinic 
in Your School 


By Sidney and Mary Edlund 


SIDNEY and MARY EDLUND are famous 
for helping thousands of people to get 


jobs. For a dozen years they have con- | 


ducted “man marketing clinics” with 
great success in many cities. Recently 
they have applied the same methods to 
the problems of boys and girls in high 
school, developing “junior clinics” as 
described in this article. A well-known 
sales consultant and an editor of Busi- 
ness Education World, Mr. Edlund is co- 
author with Mrs. Edlund of Pick Your 
Job and Land It! 


T HE objects of the Man Mar- 


keting Clinics, Junior or Senior, 
are to enable their members to 
choose their vocations more intel- 
ligently and to plan campaigns to get 
the jobs they want. 
We believe that any group which 
meets regularly to discuss plans to 
land jobs will get surprisingly good 


results. 


Sidney W. Edlund addresses a new 
class and displays a sign listing his 
“recommendations for job-seeking. 


PM photo by Morris Engei 





We believe, too, that most high 
school seniors are capable of making 
sound vocational choices. But their 
interest often needs stimulation; they 
need facts on which to base their 
choices; they need the understand- 
ing cooperation of parents, teachers, 
and others. That is what is happen- 
ing in the Junior Man: Marketing 
Clinics now being conducted for the 
six hundred seniors of the high 
school in Stamford, Connecticut, for 
the students of Packard Business 
School in New York, and in various 
colleges and’ professional schools. 

The organizer of a Junior Man 
Marketing Clinic may be a school 
principal, a vocational counselor, a 
faculty member, a business man in 
the community, or a group of stu- 
dents. The first step is to interest 
members of the faculty and a suffi- 
cient number of students. 

The number in each group may 
range from ten to 
sixty. If attendance 
is voluntary, the 
meetings will prob- 
ably be more in- 
teresting, because 
each member is 
more likely to con- 
tribute. ‘On the 
other hand, many 
who need it most 
may not have the 
initiative to attend. 
The meetings may 
be held through- 
out the year, or 
may be planned 
for the last several 
months of the 
school year, and 
conducted until 
the students in the 
group have the 
jobs “ they want. 
They meet every 
week or every 
other week. If at- 
tendance is re- 
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| Expert Guidance on 
_ Vocationa! Abilities 
and Opportunities 


quired, the meetings are held during 
school hours; if vluntary, the meet- 
ings may be in the afternoon or eve- 
ning. At first the meetings are usually 
confined to seniors; later other 
classes may be included. Those stu- 
dents who plan to take further 
schooling after graduation should be 
included. 

At the first meeting of the group, 
the leader discusses certain steps 
which will usually enable students 
to land the jobs they want, provided 
they are qualified, and provided 
they follow the plan faithfully. These 
steps are: 


1. Determine what you want to do. 

2. Dig out your hidden assets for 
such work. 

3. Plan a sales campaign to get the 
job. 

4. Plan to reach enough prospects. 

5. Plan for each interview. 

6. Follow up your prospects. 


These steps are amply illustrated by 
examples*. Thus the students see in 
detail how others in similar situa- 
tions have chosen their work and 
planned campaigns to land their 
jobs. 

At subsequent meetings, specific 
job problems of the students are dis- 
cussed before the group. These 
discussions include students’ self- 
analyses, consideration of places 
where they can use their talents to 
advantage, sources for getting job 
leads, constructive criticism of let- 
ters to be sent out to firms to get in- 
terviews, criticism of answers to help 
wanted advertisements, suggestions 
on scrap books or folders which 
serve as bases for job campaigns, 
enacting sample interviews, prob- 
lems of adequate follow-up, com- 
plete job campaigns. 

Whatever the subject, all are in- 
vited to participate — to act as con- 
sultants to the one whose case is 
being considered. The discussion is 
informal, friendly, and often full of 

(Continued on page 33) 

*Sources for such material are “So You 
Want a Job” in Scholastic, March 25, 1940; 
Pick Your Job—And Land It, Prentice 
Hall, Inc., New York, $3; BEW Service 
Pamphlet No. 18, Business Education 
World, New York, 20 cents. 
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BOY dates GIRL 
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3. suitihiliamel Players 


T ice made a fine pair at the 


football game—a fine pair of 
dodo-birds, if you ask me. Flos- 
sie Fogserty was all decked out in 
Central colors (with enough pom- 
poms for a flower show) but that 
was as far as her school spirit went. 
Fact was, Flossie didn’t come to see 
the game, she came To Be Seen! And 
when she wasn't yoo-hooing across 
the stands to her pals, she was pelt- 
ing everybody else with peanut hulls. 
Sponge Livengood, her escort, ran 
around telling everybody he was “a 
wolf in sheep's clothing” which was 
very ha-ha to him, but not to his 
brother Leo who'd spent the first 
quarter of the game back in the boys’ 
locker room trying to figure out how 
the zip-out lambskin lining of his 
Arctic jacket could have walked off 
alone. It hadn’t, as Leo discovered 
when he saw Sponge at the game! 
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Not that Sponge’s tricks are any- 
thing new around Central. He didn't 
get that nickname because he looks 
like a marine animal, and, although 
O.P.M. has to do with defense in 
most people’s minds, to Sponge it 
means Other People’s Money, his fa- 
vorite pastime. He’s famous for sug- 
gesting that Somebody Else get a 
car for the evening and he holds the 
world’s record for out-fumbling on 
food checks. 


Block That Kicker! 


Sponge’s idea of the way to show 
school spirit is to bass out at the 
referee whenever he disagrees with 
the decision, yell “Yah-Yah” every- 


Zod eo 
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time the opposing team is penalized 
and scream, “Whassa matter? Can't 
ya take it?” when a player is down. 

At the Central-Southside game he 
was so noisy that Don Travis, presi- 
dent of the Athletic Council, asked 
him to pipe down. “Say, who do you 
think you are?” Sponge retorted. “I 
paid my way in, too, didn’t I?” 

“Sure,” Don replied, giving Sponge 
the benefit of the doubt. “But buying 
a ticket doesn’t entitle you to give 
Central a black eye. As a matter of 
fact, your ticket states that you're a 
member of Central Student Associa- 
tion and, if you are, you ought to act 
like one. There’s such a thing as 
playing the game in the stands, you 

now. 

Don’s right. The sort of game that’s 
played in the stands is just as im- 
portant as the one on the field. The 
visitors and townspeople who sup- 





port your school athletics will re- 
member the teamwork in the stands 
(or the lack of it) a lot longer than 
they will the score of the game. 
You're on the cheering team and 
the cheerleaders are your quarter- 
back. Stop, look and ll to their 
signals! It's their job to know when 
to yell and when to keep silent, and 
they'll keep you posted, Yell as loud 
as you can on those “fifteen rahs” but 
give your vocal chords a complete 
rest when a penalty is on 
either side or any other time the 
cheerleaders signal for “Silence.” 
Learn the words to your school 
songs and sing, even if you can't 
carry a tune in a bathtub. But don't 


by Gay Pied 


try to improvise words or you'll 
sound like the Hut-Sut Song! If you 
don’t know the words, hum the tune 
until you learn them, and if you have 
a ~~ in your throat, you can at least 
stan . and doff your cap (boys 
only) when yours or the opposing 
team’s school song is played. 


She Won’t Play 


Playing the game counts in other 
places than the football field, but 
Flossie doesn’t know it. At a dance 
she’s the girl who always wants to 
lead the band and at a party, if she 


can't be It, she won't play. She'll get 


off in a corner with her date and start 
a loud conversation while everybody 
else is trying to concentrate on a 
word game. She goes into hysterics 
over her own jokes and turns on the 
radio, full blast, when the others are 
trying to talk. Someday soon Flossie 
will wake up to find she isn’t making 
the team, that she isn’t even second- 
string. 
Bad Timing 


Some girls seem to think that home 
is the p for scrimmage; even so 
they're dummies about time for 

ctice. You can’t wait until the day 
of the game to try a new pass com- 
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bination and you can’t wait until you 
hear Butch’s whistle as he comes up 
the walk to inform your mother that 
youre going “to the Kit-Kat Club with 
a boy named Butch Rothrock” and 
goodness knows what time you'll be 
home! You'll be stopped in your tracks 
and you won't be gaining ground with 
Butch if he has to stand by and watch 
you battered down. Iron out all the 
kinks in your home game ahead of 
time. Give the family a pep talk on 
Butch, instead of keeping his name out 
of the line-up until he —_— on the 
scene. Show them you know how to 
call “Time” on your home dates and 
they won’t worry so much about your 
“Time Out.” Prove to them that you 
can call signals on the home grounds 
so that, shear the gang has gone, it 
won't look as if the Golden Tornado 
had just passed through. Then they'll 
know that you can play the game off 
the home field, too. 


Man in Motion 


Next to clipping, Sponge’s favorite 
technique is reverse plays at the movies. 
He guffaws loudly in the middle of 
death scenes and thinks it’s screamingly 
funny that the lady on the other side 
is upset by a tear-jerker. If it’s a spooky 
number, he’s sure to nudge the girl next 
to him so that she bellows “Awk!” in 
a tense moment of silence. At comedies, 
of course, he changes his pace slightly. 
He repeats the jokes and makes you 
miss half the dialogue. Just as the 
heroine is ready to swoon into the hero’s 
arms Sponge decides to go out, tramp- 
ling on six or eight people, sweeping 
hats and packages along with him. 
Then he’s back just in time to block 
out the final clinch, and during the 
newsreel he provides an additional 
sound track of crackling and munch- 
ing as he partakes of a cellophane- 
wrapped candy bar. Oh, you say you've 
sat in front of him and gotten the sticky 
wrapper under your coat collar? Then 
you don’t need to be told How to Lose 
Friends and Alienate People. You know. 
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The politician prided himself on his ora- 
torical powers. He was describing the needs 
of the country and used the metaphor of 
the ship drifting and going to pieces on 
the rocks. A sailor in the audience was 
deeply interested. 

“The waves dashed over her!” bellowed 
the speaker. “Her sails are split! Her yards 
are gone! Her masts are shivered! Her 
helm is useless! She is driving ashore! 
There seems no hope. Can nothing be done 
to save her?” 

The sailor rose in his seat, his eyes wide 
with excitement. 

“Let go the anchor, you lubber!” he 
shouted. 


Christian Science Monitor 





“Dad says I’m the 
slickest little salesman 


he’s met!” 


























1. Boy, Did I do a crackerjack sales job on 
Dad—who’s an ace salesman himself! I asked 
him, “Dad, if you wanted to make a big 
sale out on the Coast in a hurry, would you 
fly out ther: or would you take a bus?”’ Dad 
replied, “T’a dy out there. It’s quicker, and 
would save me a lot of time in which to 
make other sales!” 





3. “You bet, Pop! And I know which type- 
writer can do the job best! It’s the Royal 
Portable—because it’s practically the same 
as a regular office Royal! MAGIC* Margin, 
Segment Shift, Touch Control*, Finger-Flow 


Keyboard—why, it’s got everything! And- 


with Royal’s clever Self-Teacher, I'll learn 
how to type in no time at all!” Dad chuckled. 
“You're some salesman! But there’s one de- 
tail a salesman should never forget—price!” 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in Portable Size 


*#Trade-marks Reg, U. 8. Pat. Of. 
Copyright 1941, Roya! Typewriter Co., Ing. 


2. “Right!’’ | gloated. “Now put yourself in 
my place. Suppose you had lots of homework 
to do, would you typewrite it, or would you 
write it out in tedious longhand which takes 
a lot more time, and which isn’t so efficient?” 
Dad saw the light right away. “Say, are you 
hinting that if I bought you a typewriter, 
you'd get better marks at school?” 








4. That's a cinch,” I grinned. ““The Arrow 
model Royal costs $54.50—and you can pay 
it out in budget payments! It'll be a dandy 
investment in me. [ can use it all through 
high school—and college, too——for faster 
homework and better marks!” 

P.$. I sold Dad and he’s mighty pleased. He 


uses my Royal Portable for some of his own 
homework! 


FOR FREE TRIAL—SEND COUPON! 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 

Dept. S-10, 2 Park Ave.. New York City 
Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- 
tory-new Royal Portable to try in my own 


- 
! 
| 
l 
home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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An eerie cast of 
two mad women, 
a scoundrel, and 
a murderess, in 
RK O’‘s chiller, 


' FOLLOWING the FILMS 
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A prize - fight is 
m 6 6part of the red- 
blooded fare 
served in Texas. 
Left to right, are 








Ladies in Retire- 
ment. ida Lupino 
heads the lineup. 





SCHOLASTIC Recommends: “““ Tops, don't miss. 
while. “ So-so. No check: Proceed at your own risk. 


Glenn Ford, Wil- 
liam Holden and 
George Bancroft. 


“” Worth 











LADIES IN RETIREMENT (Colum- 
vvw bia. Producer, L. Cowan. Di- 
rector, G. Miller.) 


HERE is a film to make your blood 
run cold without putting your brain 
to sleep. Ida Lvyino at last has a role 
worth her remarkable talents. She plays 
a somber, strong-willed nen 
who has only one purpose in the world 
to keep her two sisters out of the public 
asylum. 

Elsa Lanchester and Evelyn Keyes 
give us an eerie and strangely movin 
picture of insanity against a ste 
of wild English landscape; they babble 
and build fantasies and search the 
moors for “precious things” — weeds, 
stones, and dead crows. To find a home 
for these two unhappy creatures, the 
sane sister will do anything, even to 
murdering her employer and bene- 
factor. Her conscience, and her wastrel 
friend (Louis Hayward), drive her to 
declaring her sins to the police. 

See this by all means, incllon you get 
heart attacks. The photography. alone is 
worth the admission price. 


STORY OF THE VATICAN 
ve (March of Time. Narrator: The 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen.) 


IN the middle of the great city of 
Rome lies the little state of the Vatican 


— center of spiritual authority for mil-. 


lions of faithful Catholics in all parts 
of the world, and temporal master of 
its own affairs. Vatican City has no 
political connections with the Italian 





Government. It has its own rulers, its 
own military and police corps, its own 
shops and post office. 

The March of Time feature takes us 
on a complete tour of the Vatican, 
showing us the mechanics of the state, 
the labors and festivals of the Papal 
Court, and a wealth of Vatican art 
treasures collected during centuries. 

The film is notable also for its story 
of the life of Pope Pius XII, and for 
its pictures of the beloved and revered 
Pope Pius XI. Now that war has made 
pilgrimages to the Vatican impossible, 
this film will be a rich source of in- 
formation to many people of all faiths. 


"t - 


In This Woman Is Mine, John Jacob As- 
tor’s ship the Tonquin, goes after furs. 





THIS WOMAN IS MINE. (Uni- 
tio versal. Produced and Directed 
by Frank Lloyd.) 


THE time, 1810. The place, old New 
York, the Oceans, and Oregon. The 
story — what happened to a fetching lit- 
tle singer (Carol Bruce) when she 
sailed as a stowaway on the Tonquin, 
one of John Jacob Astor’s ships nosing 
northward in search of furs. Romance 
for the lady is provided by Franchot 
Tone and John Carroll. Walter Bren- 
nan gives us a restrained and moving 
performance as the disciplinarian cap- 
tain of the ship. 

We'd vote this the adventure pic- 
ture of the month. In addition to Carol 
Bruce, who is certainly lovely to look 
at, it has a steady current of action. Not 
a dull moment. Red-blooded sailors fist- 
fighting on the decks, a first-class Indian 
raid on a ship. And some fine shots of 
the Oregon woods. 


TEXAS (Columbia. Producer, 
Samuel Bischoff. Director, 
George Marshall.) 


HERE’S a robust, fast-moving tale of 
a couple of pals whose were separate 
on the border of Texas in the rip-roar- 
ing, cattle-thieving, Indian-ridden days 
after the Civil War. The good lad 
(Glenn Ford) settles down to cattle 
raising. The bad lad (William Holden), 


vey 


= out for cattle-stealing. They love - 


e same girl (Claire Trevor), and each 
—in his own way —helps toward the 
building of the Kansas Pacific Railroad. 
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PUZZLE-YOU 


PENNY-WISE 


Place ten pennies on a table in the 
form shown below—a triangle with the 
apex at the top. 


Now change this figure to o 
another triangle with the apex oo 
at the bottom, by moving only ooo 


three — without touching 0 0 0 o 


the other seven, 


DECEMBER AND MAY? 


Five years ago Pop was four times as 
old as his son gh Today he is only 
three times as old. How old are Pop and 
Jimmy? 


TRUE OR FALSE? 


Sailors wear bell-bottom trousers to 
make it easier to roll them up above the 
knees when working in wet places. True 
or FalseP 


CUBISTS 


Suppose you had 64 white cubes, one 
inch to each side. Suppose = built a 
big cube out of. them, 4 inches long on 
each side. Suppose you then painted the 
outside of the big cube all over black. 
How many of the 64 small cubes would 
then be entirely white? 


MANGLED QUOTATIONS 

Fill in the missing words in these much- 
quoted aphorisms, and give the source. 

1. When Greeks —____ Greeks, then 
was the tug of war. 

2. When a dog — : 
that is not news. 

3, __——— is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel, 


LIGHTNING CALCULATOR 

Ask some one to write down the num- 
bers 12345679, omitting the number 8. 
Then tell him to select any one figure 
from the list, multiply it by 9, and multi- 
ply the whole list with the answer. If you 
now the figure he picked, you can tell 
him instantly the answer in millions. How 
can you do it? 


THE THINKING CAP 


A rajah once needed a man of great 
wisdom for an important mission. Unable 
to choose from among his three wisest 
courtiers, he summoned them and had 
them blindfolded. Then he put a cap on 
each man and said: 

“Each of you is now wearing either a 
black cap or a white one. When I take 
off the blindfolds, raise your hand as soon 
as you see a black cap. Drop your hand 
as soon as you know the color of your 
own cap.” 

The Fiindfolds were removed. All three 
raised their hands at once. (Of course, the 
wily rajah had put a black cap on each 
courtier’s head.) After a few minutes, one 
courtier dropped his hand and said: “My 
cap is black. 

How could he tell? 


(Answers in next week's Scholastic) 
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He was a young instructor at Purdue 
University when General Electric offered 
him a position studying Lightning. Today, 
as Director of General Electric’s Lightning 
Research, he stalks the outlaw unafraid, 
setting his trap where Lightning strikes: in 
the top of the Empire State Building or 
under power distribution lines. In his 
laboratory he gets Lightning’s photograph 
and fingerprints, and makes his own 
10,000,000-volt artificial thunderbolts to re- 


enact the crimes which Lightning commits. 


KARL McEACHRON’S DETECTIVE WORK enables 
G-E engineers to build power plant equip- 
ment that will “take it,” that will result in a 
blink instead of a blackout when Lightning 
strikes. Dr. McEachron is but one of 
hundreds of G-E men who are striving 
daily to find more and better ways for 
electricity to serve humanity. Their careers 
show that American industry offers great 
opportunities in a land full of opportunity. 





—SIDNEY S. ROSS 


Power Lines 


on 





HE OUTLAW whom Karl McEachron trails is a tough hombre. He strikes 
faster than the eye can follow, burning, destroying, killing. He is 
Lightning, Public Enemy No. | of the power lines that march across the hills. 


KARL McEACHRON is one of the 
Lightning hunters who have made 
today’s lines safe. At 16 he was a 
trouble shooter for his home-town 
telephone company. Here he ob- 
served the damage that Lightning 
could do. But his real interest in 
high-voltage electricity began 
when, as a student engineer, he 
narrowly escaped death when 
shocked with 33,000 volts in a 
testing laboratory. 





Read “The Story of Lightning.” The Generat 
Electric Company will send = a free copy of 
this history of nature's outlaw. Write Dept. 124-B. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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FROM THE CHIT-CHAT YOU 
hear in our stadiums these days, 
football is beginning to sound like a 
bowl of alphabet soup. Every expert 
and his little sister are jabbering 
about V, X, Y and T formations. 

In days of yore, when forma- 
tions bore respectable names like 
Notre Dame, single wing and short 
punt, football talk made some sense. 
But this alphabet business is dtiving 
the average fan batty. Take any let- 
ter from A to Z and the odds are that 
some team, somewhere, is using a 
formation of that letter. 

The prime mover behind this al- 
phabetical revolution is the T forma- 
tion. Using this mode of attack, Stan- 
ford University and the professional 
Chicago Bears ran amuck last year. 
By the end of the season their op- 
ponents were having the D.T.s. 
Stanford wound up an undefeated 
season with a triumph over Nebraska 
in the Rose Bowl, while the Bears 
gave the Washington Redskins a bit- 
ter dose of T in the playoff for the 
world’s pro championship, beating 
them by the incredible margin of 
73-0. 


A Good Thing 


Now, coaches are like everybody 
else. When they see a good thing, 
they want it. And since there are no 
copyright laws in football, our grid- 
irons are being flooded with T this 
season. Here and there a few mas- 
terminds have changed the T to a 
V, X or Y. But, in essence, all the new 
alphabetical arrangements are mod- 
eled after the T. 

What's the secret of this forma- 
tion? What makes it tick so wonder- 
fully? Why do strong men tremble 
when they have to face it? The easi- 
est way to answer these questions is 
to diagram the formation, so that you 
can see it without climbing a step- 
ladder to look over the hat of the 
lady in front of you. 

The T formation we've diagramed 
on this page is that used by Clark 
Shaughnessy, Stanford coach, who, 








IS FOR TOUCHDOWN 


FOOTBALL’s latest bombshell, the T 
Formation. The quarterback is propped 
over the center, while the three other 
backfield men (the two halfbacks and 
the fullback) cross the T behind him. 


together with George Halas, of the 
Bears, and Ralph Jones, of Lake For- 
est College, worked the thing out. 
As you see there’s nothing very tricky 
about the way the men in the line 
deploy. They're balanced nicely, 
three on either side of center, with 
the ends about a yard and a half 
out from the tackles. You've seen 
formations like this one dozens of 
times. 


¥ for Four 


The hocus-pocus comes in when 
you look at the backfield alignment. 
Notice the way the backs are lined 
up in the shape of a T. The quarter- 
back practically drapes himself over 
the center. He stands directly behind 
him with his hands between the cen- 
ter’s legs and his chest over the cen- 
ter’s hips. 

In other formations the center al- 
ways mg the ball a couple of 
yards to the rear. But not here. He 
merely passes it up to the quarter- 
back, who takes it directly from his 
hands. 

At this point we'll let you in on a 
not-so-secret secret. The T as you see 
it in the diagram is as old as some 
of the jokes you hear on the radio. 
The Three Wise Men (Shaughnessy- 
Halas-Jones) had nothing to do with 
inventing -this basic formation. The 
credit goes to the great Knute 
Rockne, who originated the famous 
Notre Dame system. In this system, 
as you probably know, the backfield 
usually shifts to the right or left. 
Well, just before they shuffle off, 
they line up in a T formation. 


Beware: Man-in-Motion 


Sometimes, as a surprise package 
for the defense, they attack Tnirectly 
from the T. But, nearly always, the 
shift. In itself this T is weak indeed. 
But when mixed with a certain spic- 
ing it becomes pretty powerful stuff. 
This spicing, which was whipped up 
by Shaughnessy, Halas and Jones, is 
known as the man-in-motion. 


Just before the ball is snapped 
back by the center, one of the three 
deep backfield men starts running 
laterally in either direction. He’s the 
fellow who makes the T so hot for 
the defense. If they leave him alone, 
a pal in the backfield may throw him 
a pass. If they send a man out to 
shadow him, they weaken the de- 
fense. What a miserable way to 
spend a pleasant Saturday afternoon! 

The key man in this system, how- 
ever, is the quarterback. He must be 
a combination of Houdini and Su- 
perman. He must be able to fake, 
pass, run, spin, block, think, and 
whistle the Hut-sut song while 
perched on his left ear. 

That’s where the rub comes in. If 
you haven't a fellow who can do all 
these things reasonably well, your T 
will be tepid at best. So the next 
time you see a T-formation team, 
watch the quarterback. He'll tip you 
off as to how hot his team-mates 
really are. 


Pigskin Dizzy Dean 


Greatest of college quarterbacks is 
Frankie Albert, of Stanford, who 
learned his football at Glendale 
High in Los Angeles. Small and 
slightly built, he’s the spark that fires 
Stanford’s great T cae oa He does 
everything superlatively well — and 
with a flourish. He’s the Dizzy Dean 


of the gridiron. 
When Frankie walked off the field 
after a masterful performance 


against the University of Washington 
last year in the game that eventually 
decided the Coast championship, a 
mob of back-slappers fal on him. 
Behind 10-0 with but 19 minutes to 
play, Stanford had rallied to score 
three touchdowns, with Albert pitch- 
ing, converting, running, intercept- 
ing Eerer calling signals, and wise- 
cracking all over the place. 

One of the crowd to fall on the 
hero was a girl who threw her arms 
around him and screamed: “Oh, 
Frankie, you were w-o-o-o-nderful.” 

Frankie grinned and gently guid- 
ed her aside. He wnt “Do that 
again, beautiful, and I'll get the gang 
and play the game over again.” 

Although he’s a campus hero, 
Frankie supports himself by waiting 
on tables at a sorority house! 
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y Man Marketing 
(Continued from page 27) 
_ fun. No holds are barred. The students 
ped love it, and once they get started are 
ree often surprisingly keen. The leader, 
ing who may be a teacher, or business man, 
the stimulates discussion, keeps it on the 
for track, corrects false ideas that occa- 
ne, sionally crop out, sums up the recom- 
rim mendations in each case. 
to How It Works 
de- Let’s see how a Man Marketing 
” Clinic works. At a Junior Clinic, an at- 
On: tractive girl of seventeen was asked, “If 
w- you could have any job you wanted, 
be § what would it be?” 
Su. ff “I don’t know,” came the reply. “I 
ke. am very much interested in music. I 
ind have studied a little, but not enough to 
ile enable me to earn my living. I am not 
good enough to be a performer, and I 
havent the background for teaching. 
It So I have taken a secretarial course. I 
all believe I am qualified to be a good Answer: Swing your kicking leg back 
T stenographer. But I would be so much from the hip as far as you can, keep- 
ext ye if i ace gi a job that had ing the leg straight at the knee, then 
“ap something to do with music. eaael 
‘ou She a) asking for help from other swing it forward hard—pas ttheground 
tes members of the Clinic. In the room and upward om far as you possibly can 
were about fifty students, all intent on without bending the knee. 
the problem of how to land jobs after 
eradagiian We were asststed in the ---and for the right ey fo many 
8 leadership of the Clinic by several other football questions get this 
ho — of the staff. FREE BOOK... 
rom the group came suggestions of < ws ae 
ale places where stenography and musical This new book, “Football”, is 
nd interest might be combined. The young by Frank Leahy, head af Rods 
res lady might try to get an office job with Sports Department. It’s writ- 
es a firm selling musical instruments, a am ide ante 
nd music publisher, or with an opera com- aa i 
an pany. She might serve as secretary for = ie co non Eager 
some artist or teacher; she might try oe dine My ——— -~ 
id the office end of radio companies. The in sae Acaeonareg “@ 
Ic ie : your name and address to Keds, _— 
radio job was considered probably more Dept. BP, U. S. Rubber Co 
ce difficult to get, since that is one of the R ain ns 
on es ; Te : qckefeller Center, New York. 
glamour industries” which have many 
lly more applicants than jobs. FOR BETTER FOOTWORK 
a It was suggested that the young lady Keds 
m. talk about her ambition with a num- REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. Big 
to ber of people, preferably those interest- . Leaguer 
re ed in music. She could direct these in- * » 
h- terviews along these lines: Hy 
xt 1. To uncover other places where 
& she could combine her stenographic : , 
training and musical interest. the Hat - 
he . 2. To start to build up her prospect 
cs - : — "gaa to whom she could 
h, To Belg Gat the qualities which q wee — 
, s. Stride Supreme 
l. are desirable for such work. : Oxford 
d- Next week she reported that she had 
at interviewed several people pn this sub- 
ng ject. A member of her church sent her ie 
to a music teacher, who offered to give . ssl — ss 
* her a in exchange for part-time ; 
stenographic work while she finished 
ig her school course. UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 








(Concluded on next page) 1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center + New York 
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The High 


FROM THE TOWER ROOM YOU CAN SEE ALL SIDES 


How Rich Are You? 


F someone suddenly asked, 

“How rich, are you?” it is prob- 
able you would say: “Not rich at 
all” or “Well, comfortably off” or 
“Rather poor”—something like that. 

Yet anyone could honestly an- 
swer to such a question, “I am 
enormously rich; incalculably rich!” 

Most of, us reckon riches mainly 
by money values; we forget the 
vast riches of the mind and spirit. 
And besides these there are our un- 
plumbed psychological riches. B 
psychological riches we mean 
the riches of the human mind which 
have been stored up for all of us 
by man and his experience through 
countless ages. 

Take for instance such won- 
derful, enyiching powers as ob- 
servation, choice, discrimination, 
habit, self-preservation, imagina- 
tion. Think of that human quality 
of adaptability which makes it pos- 
sible for you to adjust yourself 
quickly and efiiciently to the vary- 
ing needs of each day. It allows 
you to share the lives and opinions 


Man Marketing 


(Concluded from page 33) 


Next, a young man volunteered a re- 
port on fact-finding interviews which he 
had made. He had inquired of five peo- 
ple in business concerning the nature 
of their own work, the requirements for 
success in that line, and their opinions 
of the requirements for young men in- 
terested in getting into the selling end 
of their businesses. He detailed the 
answers for the benefit of the group: 

His interviews had served to aasly 
his ideas about what was required of 
a good salesman. Those he had inter- 


viewed were interested in men who: 


1. Worked well without supervision. 

2. Were pleasantly persistent. 

3. Had enthusiasm tempered with 
judgment. 

4. Could meet people easily and 


gain their confidence. 


How could he demonstrate to a pros- 
pective employer that he had some of 
these qualities? One of his teachers who 
was present at the Clinic said she could 
speak with confidence on the first point, 
because she could not recall a single 
instance when he failed to complete 
homework satisfactorily and on time. 
But even more pertinent was the fact 


and attainments of others; to sym- 
athize with them fruitfully 

| sane in friendship, in work and 

play and service and united effort 

—in a word in all kinds of human 

relations. 

Begin by thinking often of these 
powers, by discussing them and 
presi them. How much for in- 
stance have you really used your 
powers of observation today? And 
what have you done to exercise fine 
and discriminating choice today? 
How have you used or developed 
the riches that habit offers you? 
And sympathy and understanding 
of yourself and others? 

Riches! Riches! More than you 
would dream! All of them there 
to be used, to be developed; to 
make your life full and interesting. 

Try each day consciously pa | 
and enjoying these powers an 
watch your life grow rich. Try it 


that he had built up a magazine route 
from zero to over seventy-five regular 
customers, and all on his own initiative. 
So the Clinic suggested that when 
he was to have a job interview he try 
to learn in advance something about 
the product. For instance, if he were 
to write or talk to anyone in a candy 
company about a job pointed toward 
the sales end, it was ly im- 
portant for him, if possible, to sample 
and study the product before his in- 
terview, to have an idea of what kind 
of stores carried the line and how it 
was displayed. 
In this manner, other students re- 
rted interviews with many people in 
usiness. Qualities useful in numerous 
businesses were discussed. It was evi- 
dent that some aarti were essential 
in sales work which were not neces- 
sary in the office or in the factory, and 
vice versa. The students became famil- 
iar with the essential qualifications for 
a number of jobs. They analyzed their 
assets in writing, checked their own 
analyses with opinions of their teach- 
ers, parents, and, if possible, with voca- 
tional counselors. They began to under- 
stand themselves better and to see 
where they could serve well. In many 
instances, they not only saw where they 
might fit into business, but were plan- 


ning how to demonstrate to their pros- 
pects that they had some of the quali- 
ties which would enable them to do a 
good job. . 

After this kind of thinking, the sam- 
ple job interviews at the Clinic were 
much more interesting. So, too, were 
the criticisms on the interviews by other 
members of the Clinic. 

A young man was unusually handy 
with tools. He was very much interested 
in automobiles, and had made minor 
repairs on the family car and the cars 
of friends. His family could not afford 
to give him schooling on this subject. 
He had tried to get work in the garages 
in his neighborhood, but they all want- 
ed experienced men. At the Clinic he 
made up his mind that there was 

eater ibility of getting a job in a 
filling ition. There he za. get some 
experience in working on cars, and per- 
haps he could earn enough to take a 
course in automobile mechanics. As a 
base for his campaign, he asked many 
automobile owners what pleased or dis- 
pleased them in various filling stations. 
He made a folder showing the results 
of this survey. He was then able to go 
to filling station managers and point out 
to them that if he had the wf Myc 
of working for them, he already appre- 
ciated many of the things which would 
please their trade—and many things 
their customers didn’t like. Naturally, 
filling station owners were interested in 
a young man who could consider their 
problems so fully, and he was soon 
able to report to the Clinic that he had 
landed the job he wanted. It was in 
a very service station where he 
was to have a chance to learn more 
about automobile repairs when he was 
not needed to wait on customers. 

The Clinic meetings grow most in- 
teresting when the students begin _ 
ting their campaigns into effect, when 
they are getting leads from their pros- 
pecting letters, when interviews develop 
as a result of their answers to adver- 


tisements, when they get reactions to 


their job campaigns friends or 
business acquaintances. 

A Man Marketing Clinic for students 
has many virtues. It helps the attitude 
toward work because it tically fur- 
nishes definite goals. It is useful in en- 
listing the aid of business men in yt 
in le to make plans for 
cae dang’ I cadens the stliddats to 
think about their own futures and to 
plan their careers. It is possible for 
them to view objectively Sager of 
others, to make constructive suggestions 
for their improvement, and to learn 
from them valuable lessons which they 
can then apply to their own problems. 
A single leader can reach effectively a 
very large number of students, with the 
aid of methods. 





the 


Assembly Line 
An old lady, visiting the city for the 
first time, saw on the front of a high 
building a glaring sign, which read: “The 
Smith Manufacturing Co.” 
“Laws-a-mercy, she remarked, “I've 
heard of Smiths all my life, but I never 
knew where they made ’em.” 


* 


O.P.M. Department 

General: “Aren’t those newest fighter 
planes finished yet?” 

Factory Manager: “Well, no-o-o, not 
exactly.” 

General: “How far along are you with 
them?” — 

Factory Manager: “Well—we've got the 
air ready.” 


“‘Horace Mann Hi-Lights,” 
Horace Mann Jr. H. 8., Denver. Colo. 


* 


Dear Editor. 


“Every time I have a cup of tea I get a 
stabbing pain in my right eye. What shall 
I do?” 

“Take the spoon out of your cup.” 


* 


Guarantee 
Customer: “Do you give a guarantee 
with this hair restorer?” 
Barber: “Guarantee! We give a comb!” 


LAUGHS 


~/ | 


Sew What! 

A little boy in an American school re- 
fused to sew, thinking it beneath the dig- 
nity of a ten-year-old. 

“George Washington sewed,” said the 

rincipal. “Do you consider yourself any 
tter than George Washington?” 

“I don’t know. Time will tell,” said the 
boy seriously. 

* 


Fishy 
An oyster met an oyster, 
And they were. oysters two. 
Two oysters met two oysters, 
And they were oysters, too. 
Four oysters met a pint of milk, 
And they were oyster stew. 


* 


Auf Wiedersehen 


A Copenhagen bookseller displayed an 
English grammar with the sign: “Learn 
English before the Tommies Come.” 

Nazis warned him to take it down or 
else—. 

So he exhibited a German grammar 
with the sign: “Learn German re Our 


Friends Leave.” 
Associated Press 
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Joe Lovis Down 
Rufus: “I know a man who can grab 
Joe Louis right under the chin, stretch 
im out and make him like it.” 
Goofus: “Aw, come off! Who is it?” 
Rufus: “His barber.” 


* 


Justice 

A young lady schoolteacher was recently 
a in Detroit for driving through a red 
light, and given a ticket — for her ap- 
pearance in traffic court the following Mon- 
day. She went at once to the judge, told 
him that she had to be at her classes then, 
and asked for the immediate disposal of 
her case. 

“So,” said the judge sternly, “you're a 
schoolteacher. That’s fine. Now,” hs thun- 
dered, “you sit right down at that table 
over there and write, ‘I went through a 
stop sign,’ 500 times.” 

—Lookout 
* 


Hoe! Hoe! 
Said the Idaho potato to Lowell Thomas: 
“You're nothing but a Commentator!” 


* 


Target 
Officer (at gun practice): “Get ready. 
Aim. Fire at will.” 
Rookie: “Which one is Will?” 


‘Scribe News," Tech. H. S., Oakland, Calif 
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READ HOW TO GET YOUR COPY OF 
THE FUNNIEST BOOK OF THE YEAR! 


Bob Hope’s own life story — breezy, wise- 
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cracking — a scream from startto finish. Here’s 
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Penny in His Shoe 


(Continued from page 26) 


The Southerners and Middle Western- 
ers were, he told himself, but he himself 
came from San Francisco, and people 
weren't superstitious who came from 
there. 

They all had their superstitions, he 
knew, the way they let their bats lie 
during a game; the way they threw their 
gloves down when they came in to bat; 
the way they tied their shoelaces; cer- 
tain numbers. Of course with himself, 
the penny in the shoe wasn’t supersti- 
tion, he knew — just a matter of habit, a 
custom he had picked up when he was 
a kid and playing in a Class-B ee: 
before he’d even met his wife. He had 
never played a game without a penny 
in his shoe. He wondered, idly, what 
would aogpee if he left the penny out 


some day! 


Germnc into Chicago the next 
morning they were still three games out 
of the lead. O'Dowd bought yesterday’s 
New York papers and saw that Carson 
had been popping off again about him- 
self. That was a good way to bring on 
the blowup as quick as possible. With 
half the infield not trying, with the aver- 
ages against them, now that they had 
won twenty-one out of the last twenty- 
five, the blowoff could come any day 
now, O’Dowd knew. 

There was no letter from his wife 
waiting for him and he grew annoyed. 
But he thought of her growing older 
and following him neat half a conti- 
nent for all the good years. And no real 
home. Molinski came toward him across 
the lobby, his heavy-boned, Slavic face 
very grave. He took everybody too 
seriously, O'Dowd knew. 

“I wanted to ask you something, 
Lefty,” Molinski began. 

“Sure, I know everything,” O’Dowd 
said. “What do you want to know?” 

Molinski grinned faintly. He didn’t 
know whether O’Dowd was serious or 
not, and was trying to be prepared for 
whatever his intention had been. 

“It's about my hitting,” Molinski said. 

“You're worried about your hitting,” 
O'Dowd said. Those in earshot began 
to = Molinski was one of the league 
leaders in runs batted in, although he 
wasn't in the first five batters as was 
O’Dowd. 

“No power,” Molinski said. “I'm not 
getting the power.” 

O'Dowd shook his head. “That's ter- 
rible. Yesterday only a double and a 
triple and three rung batted in. They'll 
be sending you back to the bushes. 

“That triple.’ Molinski said. “Waner, 
he lost it in the sun. You know? It’s that 
I just ain’t getting the drive. I wondered 


it you noticed what's wrong with my 
stance?” 


Turre was nothing wrong with 
either Molinski or his stance, -O’Dowd 
knew, and feeling strongly, perhaps too 
strongly, the irony, was moved to sa 
something smart, but caught himself. 
The irony was all his own, secret, bitter. 
“There’s nothing wrong with the 
stance,” he said. “Just stop worrying. 
You hit natural. Don’t start fooling 
around with your stance.” 


They won that afternoon but O’Dowd 











You'll see this poster in post offices 
throughout the country this week. 
Nobody can deny it’s a good idea 
to write more personal letters to 
our friends and families. Each year, 
the United States Post Office and 
civic organizations join in observ- 
ing “National Letter-Writing Week” 
to encourage this aim. Believe it or 
not, the first-class mail cancella- 
tions show an increase afterward. 




















didn’t get a hit, although he walked 
twice. They lost the next day and he 
didn’t get a hit and walked once. Car- 
son told the papezs that he was thinking 
of moving O’Dowd up to second or first 
in the lineup and putting Molinski in 
the cleanup. “I have to read the papers 


they had managed to stay up as well as 
they had. It was Sunday, and Wrigley 
Field was mobbed. The bleachers were 
just a mass of white shirts. The ball 
coming out of them would be hard to 
see. O'Dowd wondered if anyone else 
‘had the same feeling he did — that to- 
day they would blow. 

In the ninth the Cubs were leading 
8-7 when he came up, still hitless in 
the series, with two out and two men 
on. He worried the pitcher into a three- 
and-two count and then when the ball 
came across, high and right over, was 
tempted to take it—he could murder 
high balls — but, let it go and took his 
walk. From first he watched Molinski 
go down swinging. He shouldn’t have 
eft it up to Molinski. And here it was 
‘hree games and no hit for himself. 


H: WAS very tired and the dressing 
room wasn’t a pleasant place to be. In 
the heat from the sun and from their 
bodies, the place stank and was un- 
pleasantly warm. They: lay around 
drinking pop or beer and someone said 
they wished they were back in the club- 
house in Brooklyn where ~~ had a 
table to play pool on. Some ballplayers, 
O’Dowd thought. He saw Calhoun, the 
thin, sullen first baseman. Calhoun had 
said earlier in the season that he had 
wanted eleven thousand dollars and 
they were only going to give him eighty- 
five. lubed Sellars Ea so "he 
only going to give them eighty-five hun. 
dred Prollars worth of ball , 

He wasn’t worth seventy-five hun- 
dared, even, O’Dowd thought. Some des- 
peration had risen in him. Carson was 
going around — like a high-school coach, 

wd thought — talking to each man 
individually, and studiously avoiding 
O’Dowd. : 

He closed his eyes and prayed that 
he would get a hit. He lay on the wood- 
en bench in front of his locker and sud- 
denly the thought came to him again as 
it had in Pjttsburgh: “Every time | 
change my routine and do something 
different, I learn something.” And then: 
“If I am washed up I would like to 
know it now and get out and not have 
that Carson shipping me down the river 
next year.” 

He sat up suddenly. Willie Satterlee 
was going to pitch the second game for 
the Cubs, and Willie was one of the 
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asks me how to become a great hitter 
once more, I will go nuts and crown 
him, O'Dowd thought. 

He walked away before Molinski 
reached him. They had started to go out 
for the second game. O’Dowd sat down 
and put on his right shoe. He hesi- 
tated over the left, then put it on with- 
out the penny in it. Walking out alone 
under the stands to the dugout, O'Dowd 
felt odd and almost as though relieved. 
He had not played a game in twenty 
years without a penny in his shoe. And 
now he was going to do it with what 
was the pay-off game of the season 
coming up. If they won this they 
might hang on and if they lost it they 
were through and they could not kid 
themselves any more. They would blow. 

Habit was a funny thing, though, 
he thought. He was so used to feeling a 
penny with his big toe that # was al- 
most as though he could feel it now. 
He had left it out to change his luck, 
to find out something new, he told him- 
self, but when he struck out with a 
man on base in the first inning, he 
knew in a sudden flash why he had 
really left it out. It was that if he 
didn’t do good in this game, the pay- 
off game, he would have an excuse for 
himself: that the penny had not been 
in his shoe. 


Tuey went on, in the heat, the dirt 
and the sweat and the noise pouring 
down on them like water. They had a 
pitcher knocked out but they were hit- 


- ting Willie Satterlee, too, and the Cubs 


had to leave him in. The score was 
tied, 6—6, in the seventh inning and 
O’Dowd scratched a single off the end 
of his bat toward third. Molinski came 
up and 0 a homer into the tem- 
porary bleachers in right field and they 
went into a lead that lasted until the 
end of the eighth when the Cubs 
knocked another pitcher out of the box 
and scored four runs. So it was 10-8 
for them as they went into the ninth. 

O'Dowd could see it shaping up 
even before it came, the whole thing 
building toward a climax as though it 
were being done consciously. There 
were men on second and third and two 
out and Borden, who batted third, was 
up and O’Dowd found himself wishing 
Borden would get a hit and not leave 
it too much up to himself. On the 
bench they were whistling “Marching 
Through Georgia,” because Willie Sat- 
terlee was a Southerner and it wasn’t 
doing Willie gany good. Ordinarily 
O'Dowd would have enjoyed Willie’s 
discomfiture but now, for some rea- 
son, he felt sorry for Willie. 

With the count three and one he 
walked Borden and now it was up to 
himself. O’Dowd knew. Now it was 
coming again, the thing he had al- 





ways were, the thing he had done 


best of all the things he had done in 
his life—hitting in the clutch, when it 
counted. He felt and heard the hush 
come over the crowd and the thrill 
went through him again. He could still 
frighten them. He rubbed his hands in 
the dirt and Sia on the right side 
of the plate. His body tensed like a fine 
spring and he faced Willie, slender, 
erect, the bat moving with infinite as- 
surance. He wondered only if he should 
punch it and get a single or swing it 


‘and try for the works. It would have 
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to depend on what Willie threw him. 

Willie looked bad. “I walked him pur- 
posely to get at you, Lefty,” Willie said. 

The bench hooted and Lefty told 
Willie what he thought of what Willie 
had said. The first pitch was high for 
ball one and the second looked high 
for ball two and O’Dowd let it go but 
the plate umpire called it a strike and 
the bench began to scream. Carson 
ought to come out and _ squawk, 
O’Dowd thought. It could ae the 
ump give himself a second thought on 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Penny in His Shoe 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


any doubtful pitch that followed. But 
Carson sat there. O’Dowd didn’t say 
anything to anyone. He knew it was 
no time to excite himself. 

They were whistling on his bench 
again, “Marching Through re gel 
and Willie threw the next ball at 
O’Dowd’s head. O’Dowd dropped 
away from it, the gesture still graceful, 
bent like a spring, then came up again 
without losing grace. “You oughta know 
better, Willie,” he said. “No one’s 
a-scared of you.” 

The next pitch was high and inside 
and almost caught the corner but it 
was ball three. Maybe he will walk me 
and force a run in to get at Molinski, 
O’Dowd thought. But he knew it wasn’t 
likely. Molinski was still new enough in 
his ast year to be a partially unknown 
quantity to the pitchers. 

He was still half hoping for a walk 
when the next pitch came across his 
wrists on the inside and caught the in- 
side edge of the plate and it was three 
and two and the crowd was screaming. 
O’Dowd ary Lag away from the plate 
and rubbed his hands in the dirt again. 
He had always liked it this way in 
the old days and he told himself that 
he liked it now. ... 


Willie looked at him, took the ball 


| to his chest, glanced around. Sound 


hushed, hung quivering like a wave at 
the edge of the stands. Willie moved 
into his windup, and the runners began 
to move. The ball came, hard and out 
of the white shirts of the bleachers, 
fast and on the inside, and O’Dowd 
swung and he felt it catch solidly with 
the bat, and the crowd began to scream 
again and he was running, too. As he 
ran he could see the right fielder back- 
ing up to the six-foot wire fence that 
separated the right-field bleachers from 
the field. Then O’Dowd was roundin 
first, and the coaches were yelling an 
he knew they all thought it was into 
the bleachers for a homer and he was 
almost sure himself, but he knew, from 
the feel, it had been a little, maybe an 
eighth of an inch, in too far toward 
his hands, and he was almost to second 
when the crowd went insane and he 
knew it was all over and looked and 
the rightfielder had backed up against 
the wire and reached his hands up and 
over and, nearly breaking his back, had 
caught the ball. 

‘O'Dowd stopped dead. Then he be- 
gan to walk through the crowd on the 
infield toward the dugout. The crowd 
spoke to him kindly, even with some 


.admiration, and soméone said it had 


but he didn’t hear them. 
the dull confusion of his 


been tou 
Out o 











. was why it had ha 





mind, one thought emerged clearly, 
even slyly: it had been tough, but he'd 
left the penny out of his shoe and that 
med the way it 
t again, he'd al- 
'd be good 


did. Hed never do 
ways use the penny and 
for another couple years. 

He even began to trot. He sat down 
before his locker and felt suddenly bet- 
ter. They'd be in St. Louis late to- 
night and he'd see his wife. He took 
off his right shoe and threw it into 
the locker and he took off his left and 
through force of habit, tapped the heel 
on the floor. A penny feli out. 

He stared at it, fighting off the dis- 
may. Boots was standing near him. “I 
see you take it out between games, 
Lefty,” he said, “and I was afraid you'd 
forget it and when you was at the 
water cooler, I put it back in the shoe 
for you". . . But it didn’t seem to do 
no good today, huh? That was a ter- 
rible way to lose a ball game.” 


O’Dowd looked at him and his first 
impulse was to anger. Then it came 
clear to him. He nodded without speak- 
ing, feeling old and suddenly ivy 
and tired. It probably hadn’t been a 
bad thing. He’d found out what he 
wanted to know: No penny was ever 
pons to give a man his batting eye 

ack. 


H:: wondered whether he should tell 
the newspapermen that he wa quitting 
at the end of the season, or whether 
he should wait until the season was 
over so as not to discourage the others. 
They couldn’t win any pennant. Still, 
with all these guys like Calhoun laying 
down, he could wait, and not discour- 
age the kids like Molinski any more 
than they would be. It would only be 
a month that he would have to carry 
his secret. And he couldn’t hit any worse 
than he had been. He had to tell some- 
one, though. It was too heavy a thin 
to carry alone and not to ps with 
anyone else. He got some change from 
Boots and went to the wall phone to 
call his wife. 

Behind him, while he waited for the 
connection to be made, he heard Mo- 
linski telling everyone in a loud voice 
how lousy O’Dowd’s luck was. O'Dowd 
smiled a little. Maybe he would tell 
Molinski, too, so that when Molinski 
was washed up, too, in twelve or fifteen 
years, he would know when to get out. 

When he heard his wife’s voice he 
was almost able to be funny. “Look, 
friend,” he began, “how would you like 
to start buying furniture? We've only 
aoe married -a scant fifteen years, 

ut—” 
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Our Cover This Week 


The nation has gained another magnifi- 
cent monument. The last board shielding 
the Thomas Jefferson Memorial has been 
torn down, and ceremonies dedicating the 
classic structure are planned for next spring. 

This $3 million memorial to our third 
President, who at the age of 33 drafted the 
Declaration of Independence, was, fittingly, 
inspired by Jefferson’s own designs. The 
“Father of Democracy” favored the classic 
style of architecture. When he designed 
Monticello, his home near Charlottesville, 
Va., and the University of bas gone which 
he founded, Jefferson tossed aside the 
ornate architectural style then in vogue in 
Europe. He turned back to the classic 
Roman models. In designing the Memorial, 
the late John. Russell Pope, one of the 
nation’s leading architects, followed Jeffer- 
son’s models. 

The beautiful marble temple is built on 
a causeway of filled-in land stretching 
across the 5 ao end of the Tidal Basin of 
Potomac Park, at Washington, D. C. It 
marks the third point in Washington’s 
memorial triangle, and completes an archi- 
tectural unit in the monumental areas. 

In an airplane view of Potomac Park, a 
series of lines drawn from the White House 
to the Capitol, to the Jefferson Memorial, 
to the Lincoln Memorial, to the Washing- 
ton Monument, would create a figure re- 
sembling a huge kite. 
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lam, a concentrated Ointment—the re- 
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local druggist. 
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Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, odd, food, fd6t; 
cibe, irn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—German guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


Amado Nervo (a-md-thé nér-vé), page 


15. 

Asuncion (a-s60n-sé-6n), page 15. 

Beethoven, Ludwig van Fiabd-vigk van 
ba-té-vén), page 8. 

Berchtesgaden (bdrk-téz-ga-dén), page 
8 


continuismo (c6n-tén-00-éz-m6), page 
15..Continualism, a system which perpetu- 
ates itself. 

Damonte (da-mén-ta), page 14. 

evocative ( é-vdk-a-tiv ), page 8. In music, 
a theme which calls up certain. emotions, 
thoughts, images, or associations. 

motive, or motif (m6-téf), page 8. A 
central theme, idea, or element around 
which a composition is built, or which 
forms an important part of the central 
theme. 

premiere (pré-mydr), page 8. The first 
performance of a play or composition. 

scherzo (skar-ts6), page 8. Before the 
time of Beethoven, a minuet was usually 
interposed as a part of a symphony. Since 
then, however, most s phonies have in- 
stead, a scherzo, with D a light, humor- 
ous movement, written usually in % time. 
The word means “joke” in Italian. 

symphony (sim-f6-yé), page 8. An elab- 
orate musical form, perhaps the most com- 
plicated of all forms; it is composed for full 
orchestra, and its themes are developed 
through a series of movements. The central 
theme is announced in the first movement, 
is varied through other movements and is 
re-stated in the final movement. Beethoven 
was the first composer to bring the sym- 
phony to its full, classical form. 


Chiselling on Godmothers 


The Swiss Red Cross has discovered 
that French and Polish soldiers, who still 
are interned in Switzerland, are suffering 
from a scarcity of godmothers. Officials 
have issued a new order “rationing” god- 
mothers. 

When the soldiers fled across the border 
after the collapse of France in June, 1940, 
well-wishing Swiss women “adopted” pris- 
oners, agreeing to look after their needs. 

The Red Cross favored~this system until 
it learned that certain interned soldiers had 
as many as nine godmothers, each of whom 
thought she alone was personally helping 
the soldier. Other soldiers had no god- 
mothers at all, so a redistribution has been 
ordered. 


He Found No Peace 
‘The County Agent in Rochelle, Georgia, 


tells the story of a farmer who was making 
an application for a Government cotton 
_ br a — weevil flew in the win- 
w an c on the r. 
“Gosh,” said the tl to "ve eaten 
up my cotton crop and now here's a weevil 
to collect my Government check.” 
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United Air Lines makes this free “Super” 
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AMERICA’S CHAMPION 
BOY DRIVER 


[. oe 
Y ages 


THE STATE AND NATIONAL DRIVING CHAMPIONS cui ieee 


and Trophy 


and a Word of Appreciation to the 173,045 Young Drivers . 


who enrolled for Safer Driving in 1941 SECOND PRIZE WINNER 


I would like to thank every one of the boys and girls who took part . 
in the activities of the Ford Good Drivers League this year. 

Whether or not you are among the 98 who i See pint nin howe in 
won championships and were awarded University $500 Scholarship 
Scholarships—you are to be congratulated. Your ee ee 
interest in the cause of good driving cannot help ’ i 
but earn the respect of your community. You are ." Dwight E. Howell, Jr 
better citizens because you are safer drivers. [hope . $500 Scholarship 
that you will continue to set examples in courtesy ‘ 


ee 
and skill for the other young drivers of the country. 29/ FORI wiimiaiitliiesias ii * 
GOOD DRIVERS Boys’ Division 





Excace Fock, (QUMMMM) scrote 
FORD GOOD DRIVERS LEAGUE 


YZ.) V2 


? 





a. 


AMERICA’S CHAMPION THE FOLLOWING RUNNERS-UP 
GIRL DRIVER daieh teenie 


EACH WON $100.00 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 





Frances M. Hurst. . . Roselle, New Jersey 
Mary Lou Thompson.. .Sandoval, N. M. 


Patricia Borman 
Jeanne A. Thornton 


Chicago, Illinois 


Winner of a $5,000 Scholarship 
and Trophy 


* 
SECOND PRIZE WINNER 


$2,000 Scholarship and Trophy 
* 
THIRD PRIZE WINNERS 


Mary Frances Hickox 
$500 Scholarship 


Margaret Monteith 
$500 Scholarship 





